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ON THE USE OF BEEF AND SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS 
IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


Those who are familiar only with the ways of thinking and 
practices of the orthodox Hindoos of the present day, will 
doubtless feel some surprise at the assertion that the entire na- 
tional practice in relation to animal food, and especially to beet 
and intoxicants, has changed since the days of the Vedas,* and 
yet, nothing seems tobe more certain. The earliest Brahminical 
settlers in India, were certainly not restrained by any religious 
sentiment from the use, either of intoxicants or of animal food. 
The Soma wine was an important part of the libations offered to 
the gods. It is true that some doubt has been expressed as to 
the real nature of the Soma beverage, and arguments have been 
reduced to show that it was not really of an intoxicating charac- 
ter, but the evidence appears to be too strong for any contention 
of this kind. It was probably the lesson of experience which 
caused a revulsion in Hindoo feeling on this subject, and the later 
Vedas, whilst still allowing intoxicants to be used in the sacri- 
fices offered to the gods, prohibit its use for the mere gratification 
of the senses, and announce drinking as a crime of the blackest 
dye, equal in its wickedness to the murder of a Brahmin, It is 
said that the prohibition was first put forth by Sukracharya, the 
high priest of the Assuras, and was the result of his own remorse 
for excesses into which drunkenness had led him. Some later 
writers have invented a curious and rather coarse story to ac- 





*The evidence on this point has been accumulated to absolute demonstration by Babn Rajandra- 
lala Mitra in whose elaborate essays the passages merely mentioned here are given in full with other 
evidence equally conclusive, See Beef in Ancient India (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol, XLI, p, 174.) Funeral Ceremonies of the Ancient Hindoos, (ibid Vol, XXX xX, Pp. 241%.) 
Spirituous Drinks in Ancient India, (ibid Vol, XLII, p, 1.) A Picnic in Ancient India, (ibid XLI, 


P. 340.) 
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count for it. The wine-bibbers were also cursed by Krishna, 
some of whose own relations had proved themselves to be drunk- 
ards of the most unruly type. Manu held that a Brahmin who 
had drunk spirits could only purify himself by suicide; and even 
when the fiery beverage had been partaken of by accident noth- 
ing short of going through the rites of initiation into the caste 
could purify the offender. The vice was held to be even greater 
fora woman than a man, and the Brahmin woman who drank 
an intoxicant was doomed to be born in an after life, a slut,a 
cow, or a vulture, Manu ordered branding as a punishment for 
those who drank spirits. But although the general sentiment of 
law-givers and sages of Hindostan has been on the side of absti- 
nence from all intoxicants, the rule was doubtless broken by 
many persons in all ages, and even by some of those whom we 
have cited. Wine drinking was not held to be essentially vicious, 
although abstinence from it was regarded as a virtue of the high- 
est kind. The trade in spirituous liquors was forbidden to the 
higher castes, and was left to the Sudras. If from the law-givers 
we turn to the pictures of ancient life, we find that such great 
men as Krishna and Arjuna are represented as indulging in drink 
in the company of their wives, sisters, and daughters. These 
two heroes are both spoken of as having wine-inflamed eyes; 
and various particular instances are given. 

Thus: Aja, when mourning for the loss of his wife, refers to 
her as the beloved one of wine-reddened eyes, If his testimony 
is to be depended upon, the manners of their private drinking 
parties were by no means over refined, for the ladies are repre- 
sented as drinking liquor from the mouth of their husband, and 
he in his turn as partaking of arrack from their mouths. The Pu- 
ranas condemn the use of intoxicants, but the frequent references 
to them seems to imply that their use was somewhat common. 
In certain rites the Brahmins are ordered to make use of spirits. 
The goddess Durga is represented with all the attributes of drunk- 
enness ; she is served with bumpers of strong liquids, and con- 
tinues to imbibe until her eyes are flaming red, and her laughter 
wild and tipsy. In the Sakta Tantras we are told that no worship 
of the Devi is complete, unless its ceremonials are accompanied 
by fish, flesh, wine, fried grain, and the presence of women. 
These observances have, as might naturally be expected, degen- 
erated in many cases, into wild orgies of intemperance and 
unchastity. The other Tantras also enjoin wine drinking, and 
methods for the preparation of several intoxicants are given. 
Animal sacrifice is found enjoined in some of the earliest 
Hindoo rituals, and the fact has been so puzzling to some in 
modern days, that an attempt has been made to regard the pas- 
sages in the Vedas as referring to symbolical and not actual 
sacrifices. The evidence is however too strong for such an ex- 
planation; and there are many passages which shew that animal 
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food, and especially the flesh of the cow—now regarded as a 
sacred animal—was in common use. It appears to have been 
considered part of the duty of ahost to kill a calf or cow on the 
arrival of a guest, and so much was this a matter of notoriety 
that the word for guest actually signifies a cow-killer. Manu 
allows animal food to be used at all seasons, simply asserting 
that a portion of it should be offered first to the gods, and then 
to the spirits, or to the guests. His list of the animals which he 
considered suitable for human food, included some that are not 
often used for that purpose: for example, the hedgehog, the 
porcupine, and the tortoise. All quadrupeds were allowed with 
the exception of camels. The slaughter of cattle in sacrifices is 
frequently mentioned in the “Ramayana.” Some animals were 
considered to be especially appropriate for sacrifices to certain 
deities. Thus: the brown ox to Indra, the white ox to Mitra, 
and so forth; and particular directions were laid down as to the 
colors, age, etc., of animals intended as offerings to different gods. 
There was one ceremony of some considerable extent known as 
the quinquennium of autumnal sacrifices, which was celebrated for 
five days in September or October for five years in succession. On 
these occasions, seventeen five-year old humpless dwarf bulls were 
consecrated and then set free ; whilst seventeen dwarf heifers, after 
similar ceremony were sacrificed. It is needless to multiply in- 
stances of animal sacrifices. The particulars of them are by no means 
infrequent in the ancient literature of India, and there is no doubt 
that the animals so slaughtered were intended for food ; and in 
some instances, yery precise directions are given as to the persons 
to whom the different portions of the animal’s body were to be 
distributed. Manu expressly states that any person who having 
duly performed one of the religious ceremonies, fails to partake 
of flesh meat, will be punished by transmigration into animal 
forms for twenty-one generations. Animals, he says, having 
been created by Brahma for sacrifices, their slaughter at a Vedic 
ceremonial cannot be regarded as sinful, and that all beasts, birds, 
trees, and tortoises, destroyed in the carrying out of religious 
rites are afterwards raised in the scale of creation. The question 
naturally arises, if the use of intoxicants and of animal food was 
some 2,000 years ago so common in India as to have left such 
indelible traces in its religious and secular literature, what have 
been the causes leading to the entire reversal of Hindoo sentiment 
on the subject? Whatever may be the practices of particular 
Hindoos, there can be no doubt whatever that the entire spirit of 
modern Hindooism is hostile alike to the butcher and the publi- 
can. The alteration of feeling, there can be little doubt, is due 
to Buddhism, which still exerts in this respect a mighty influence, 
although centuries have elapsed since its adherents were expelled 
or exterminated from India. The founders of Buddhism uttered no 
uncertain sound on these points. They prohibited intoxicants 
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utterly; whilst their command against the destruction of life, 
naturally and logically involved an entire abstinence from all 
forms of animal food. The appeal thus. made to the humanity 
and tender feelings of the Hindoo people was one that meta 
ready and earnest response. The Brahmins, in their life and 
death struggle against the reforming spirit of Buddhism, found 
it necessary to imitate the physical virtues of their opponents, 
and in defiance of the tone and in some cases of the specific 
teachings of their own sacred book, to inculcate similar lessons 
of kindness to the animal creation, and of resolute abstinence 
from intoxicants that had been shewn by experience to be pro- 
ductive of so much evil to their unhappy votaries. 
WitiiaM E, A. Axon, M. R. S. L. 





t). 
VU 


ELEPHANTS IN AMERICA. 


In view of the large number of mastodon and mammoth bones 
and skeletons found in various places of North America, W. B. 
Scott has composed a short illustrated article, “American Ele- 
phant Myths” in the new periodical called Scribner's Magazine 
for April 1887, pp. 469-478. The author gives no decided opin- 


ion of his own, whether the elephant or mammoth has existed in 
America in Columbus’ time or since then; but the elephant 
heads found on basso-relievos in Yucatan are indeed very puzz- 
ling for the unbelievers.* We are sorry to say that Mr, Scott 
forgot to quote the only author and traveller who ever personally 
saw elephants in the eastern parts of what is now the United 
States. This is Davyd Ingram, who in 1568-1569 travelled from 
“the Rio de Minas on the Gulph of Mexico” to Cape Breton in 
Acadia, and whose Re/acion is printed in the rare book of Col. 
Chas. Jennett Weston, Documents connected with the history 
of South Carolina. London, 1856, 4 vo.,(pp. 5-24). The places 
which he names are unidentifiable, except perhaps Norumbega, 
and elephants are mentioned among other quadrupeds seen by 
him, and those who uphold the truthfulness of his record can 
prove through him that the gresent Indian race, and the explorers 
of the white race as well, were coeval with the elephants. 
The animals seen by Davyd Ingram, who was a sailor and 
travelled with two companions only, were (p. 14): “buffes, beares, 
horses, kyne, wolves, foxes, deare, goates, sheepe, hares and conyes;” 
and the following will give a further idea of his marvelous sights 
and discoveries (p. 15.): 

“This Expedition did alsoe see in those Countryes a Monstruous 





*If Mr, Scott had known the reputation which von Waldeck enjoyed in his quality as copyist 
of artistic monuments, he would have put him down as an embellisher, Cf. C. Rau, Palenque 
Tablet, pp. 8, sqq: 
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Beaste twyse as bigge as a Horse and in every proportyon like 
unto a Horse bothe in mayne, hoofe, heare (hair) and neighinge, 
savinge yt was small towardes the hinder partes like a greyhounde; 
these Beastes haue twoe teethe or hornes of a foote longe grow- 
inge streight furthe of there nostrelles; they are natural Enimyes 
to the horse. He did alsoe see in that Countrye both Eliphantes 
and Uunces. He did alsoe see one other Straunge Beaste bigger 
than a Beare, yt had nether heade nor necke, his eyes and mouthe 
weare in his breast; this beaste is verye ouglie to beholde and Cow- 
ardlie of kynde, yt bearethe a very fyne skynne like a Ratte, full of 
sylver heare,” etc. “ The ‘Canniballes,’ who chiefly inhabit be- 
tween Norumbege and Bariniashe, can be recognized by their 
teethe, which are like the teethe of dogges.” 

Another remarkable fact is the discovery of unicorns in the 
country around the middle course of the Red River of Louisiana 
by the expedition of the French explorer Bénard de la Harpe in 
1719. These men joined a party of Nawidishe Indians near 
the confluence of the Washita (probably the so-called False Wa- 
shita in the Indian Territory) and the Red river, who were en- 
gaged in roasting unicorns. These animals la Harpe describes to 
be of the size of a common horse, with reddish hair as long as the 
hair of goats (2 a le poil roux), legs rather thin and a single horn, 
six inches long in the middle of the forehead, which does not 
branch out into prongs; its meat is very palatable. “This discovery,” 
he adds, “agrees well with what M. de Bienville heard from the 
savages, that upon the upper Washita river unicorns were found.” 
Margry Découvertes des Frangais, Vol. VI, p. 286-287, (1886). 
Among the ancients, Ctesias, Aristotle and Pliny describe from 
hearsay a one-horned animal as large as a horse; the belief in 
its existence was increased by the circumstance that |the Bible 
speaks of a horned animal called REEM, a term falsely rendered 
by monokeros in the Septuagint version, from which it passed 
into the modern European translations of the Old Testament. 
This is another instance to show how important it is to possess 
revised and correct translations of the Bible. 

ALBERT S, GATSCHET. 

Washington, D. C. 
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HERE AND THERE IN MARYLAND. 


I have gone rambling many ways after legends and relics of 
the past, and have found many things to reward my search. 
Wherever we turn our steps, unless toward the mountains, we 
will find something of a dreamy past, or what seems so now, be- 
hind the slow modern awakening. 

There is a massive old house on a hill in the outskirts of 
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Bladensburg which bears on its chimney side in very distinct figures 
a date (1734 I think) of the early half of the last century. Noth- 
ing very ancient, it is true, by old-world standards; but neither 
city nor nation were born then, and the wild Indian was not so 
very far away. We speak of it as so many miles (not really 
many), from Washington; but possibly we ought to reckon the 
other way. That which was first may happen to be last also; 
for time has left few traces on it, and the old mansion can well af- 
ford to be passed by. At any rate it is evidently good for another 
century or two, and so long as it stands it is a record. 

There are many others as sturdily self-assertive though usually 
not in the same precise way. A trip across Prince George 
County just beyond the Eastern Branch is very likely to reward 
you with quaint and pleasant surprises. Once, returning from 
Marlborough, the swamp-blockaded county seat, I took a by- 
road skirting the open alluvial belts known time out of mind as 
“The Forest,” and climbed, terrace after terrace, the long broad 
rough ridge which makes a water-shed between the Patuxent 
and the Anacostia. At the last, or nearly the last ascent, a curve 
of the road opened out a fine landscape, and at the same time 
brought me obliquely above and behind a strange bit of archi- 
tecture which drew one’s attention even more quickly and closely. 
Certainly it did not belong to any period or style but it was broadly 
effective notwithstanding. From the long high front a vast area 
of mossy roof sloped nearly to the ground. Immense chimneys 
rose from the lower corners to the full height of those. at the 
upper ones, and connected to the building only at their bases. A 
box-hedge of archaic clippings was in the foreground, the rem- 
nant probably of some old garden; and the corner of a verandah 
just showed itself. The whole stood at ease in a sheltered hol- 
low, where a fine grove had sprung up and spread abroad to 
overshadow it. One day it must have been the very outpost of 
civilization in this quarter. Indeed the wilderness, though 
hemmed in on both sides, is but a step further on even now. 

I do not mean this for a type of the surviving colonial dwell- 
ings. Indeed one could not easily select a nore exceptional 
form. For that matter, the ctyles of building vary in different 
parts of the state. This holds good with regard to the older 
counties. You might look for a long time on the eastern shore 
before finding that conspicuous cubical barn with the floor-sloping 
roof and little observatory-like box surmounting all, which so 
often takes the eye in Prince George. Of the houses themselves 
the most that can be said is that they seem to carry a certain 
weight of authority without ornament.. A permanent abode and 
a comfortable or dominant situation (according to taste and 
means) were no doubt the first things thought of. Sometimes 
they throw out wings or bend them backward. Sometimes they 
have a frontage of verandah. But a solid, even ponderous cube 
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of masonry with chimneys to correspond is the usual body of the 
structure. 

Of course a few frame dwellings have come down, too, from 
that earlier day ; and sturdy log cabins turning a little to pictur- 
esque dilapidation. I even recall one old compromise, in wood 
and plaster which has been holding out these many years 
a capital “motive” to the artist who will not come. Here you 
see the round timber evenly laid, there a trellis work of lath, 
there the smooth white wall; while the sloping roof above is 
softened out ofall sharp outlines and into every tint of moss and 
decay, Trees overhang it, and the travel of the Marlborough 
pike goes by. 

But the spirit of the past chiefly haunts the stranded arks of 
villages, which have been given over to a shabby, unbeautiful 
death in life, that is strangely un-American as well. Once they 
were stage-road towns; once the arms of the river brought ships 
to their doors. But the railroads have drawn land traffic another 
way ; and the tilting of strata (so geologists explain) has caused 
the creek estuaries to fill up and left them hopelessly a-dry. Odd 
relics and fragments, nothing very precious, linger on in them, 
because nobody has had vigor enough to introduce any change. 

Piscataway, some fifteen miles down the river, is an excellent 
example. You will find it on a map of the last decade of the 
seventeenth century, to all appearance at that time a pioneer set- 
tlement and trading post. Later, if we may trust the popular 
tale, it became a place of commerce, receiving goods from Eng- 
land and supplying all the up-river country. Alexandria, (at 
first Belhaven), Georgetown, Baltimore and Washington came 
successively into existence; but Piscataway maintained a sort of 
road-side importance with its five busy inns, its line of shops, its 
“river,” up which vessels came with more and more difficulty. 
They do not come at all now; nor do the stage coaches. Marshes 
creep almost up to the door-ways; the wild cactus overruns - the 
fields; when a house falls, it lies fallen. Malaria hangs about, 
ready to make itself felt. A catholic church and its grave-yard 
serves asa rallying point for the population, in all but twelve or 
thirteen families. Some of these may linger on for a long time. 

From a haunted and dying village there is but a step toa waste 
place where a village has been. Tide-water Maryland is, in this 
sense, truly a land of the dead. It makes one feel uncomfortable 
to think of any part of a new land thus sown over with memories, 
and memories only, of the aggregated homes of men. Kent 
Fort, almost mythical, where Claiborne defied Lord Balti- 
more to our first civil war; St. Mary’s, where the Calverts ruled 
so long, distributing “baronies” and provincial justice; London 
on the South River that never dreamed of serious rivalry 
by little “Baltimore Town” on the Patapsco; Welby at the 
mouth of Open river where the other limit of the long through- 
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fare touched the Potomac; all these, and more, have melted 
away like mist. Hardly one of them has left more than a grave 
behind it, You need the aid of an old map to find where they 
even stood. 

Still there are ruins extant and, puzzling ones too. On Wye 
Island, which has had a varied history, with some tragical epi- 
sodes, they find a tongue of land pierced from the sides by long 
galleries which meet in a central chamber having rough pillars 
about it. These are thought to have supported a tower. No 
one knows who did the excavating or the building. Pirates, and 
at a later day smugglers were active thereabouts. Claiborne’s 
enterprising partizans had strong-holds not far away. I do not 
recall any other conjectures ; but these will suffice without call- 
ing in the Northmen. 

Across Eastern Bay from this point there is an old tomb on 
the lower end of Kent Island which probably marks the first 
settlement in the limits of the state. The bricks seem to be, in 
part at least, of English make. The spot is called, for no apparent 
reason, “Chew’s Garden.” Assuredly no Chew there was near 
and no garden; nor has there been for many a day. The neigh- 
boring farm still bears the name of Kent Fort Manor, being a 
part of one of the first manors granted by Lord Baltimore. It 
went to his brother as a reward for services in suppressing the 
island insurgents. 

On the trip which took us there we visited also the abandoned 
church at Broad Creek some miles above. There was an owl 
within the chancel, wild bees had made honey above the vestry 
room ceiling, and hunters had torn up the floor in getting a fox 
out of his earth; but the walls were as solid as ever. Outside, 
great trees had grown up through some of the graves, and'the 
deep gully worn by carriage wheels around the building was 
turning grassy again. Many of the tombstones were half buried 
or so weather-worn that you could not read them; but one of 
comparatively recent look bore very distinctly a date earlier than 
the middle of the 18th century. 

But in Maryland as elsewhere there are many things beside 
antiquities to make rambles pleasant. So much of the state is 
given up to the interlocking of land and water, and so much 
more is given up to rugged hill-country, alternating with fertile 
valleys, that one has a liberal choice of entertainment. Starting 
from the heart of the national capital, the lover of downright 
savage nature with all the dangers of savagery removed, may 
take himself easily in a brisk morning walk to a belt of wilderness 
where he may wander for days, if he so choose, and meet no man. 
All the woodland surprises are there. How mightily the tulip 
trees lift themselves out of some rich bit of bottom land far above 
your head; how the holly in places rears itself almost into for- 
estry of the larger sort and spreads abroad, a deep green wood 
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in winter ; how the spring-time laurel rolls nown the hillside in 
a cascade of blossoms and bud-jewels. But here I am in some 
danger of wandering from my theme into tempting paths which 
each reader might very well explore for himself in his own 
neighborhood. There is no need to say more. 
W. H. Bancock. 
1113 B. St.,S. E., Washington, D. C. 
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A PREHISTORIC AMPHITHEATRE IN FLORIDA. 


Four years agoI purchased an orange grove near Enterprise, 
Florida. I wanted a place where I could go and rest, and escape 
the inclement winds ofa Chicago March and April. I bought 25 
acres, about seven of orange trees, the resta dense forest of “high 
hammock.” I observed on the gentle slope in front of the house, 
the remains of a large “sand mound.” I was informed by the 
venerable Dr. Starke, who cleared the place, that this mound was 
originally about ten feet high and thirty feet in diameter, He 
leveled it even with the ground. It was formed of yellow sand. 
No skeletons or relics (save an implement of shell, like a wedge 
or axe,) was found in it. Another similar mound still remains 
in the front, about halfa mile to the south-west, on higher ground. 
There was one othr object on the place, which was called by 
the natives a “sinl..” “Sink-holes” are found all over Florida, 
and are supposed to be formed by a subsidence of the ground. 
They are sometimes very deep, dry or wet at the bottom, and 
usually circular. This is one of the objects of interest pointed 
out to the tourist, and the visitors at the Brock House are 
shown it as one of the “sights.” It is* named the “Coliseum,” 
or “Amphitheatre.” At first I accepted the popular origin of the 
“sink,” but as I studied it year after year, the conviction was 
forced upon me that it was the cork of human hands. Let me 
fully describe its surroundings. The orange grove in which it 
lies is on high ground, 40 feet or more above the surface of Lake 
Monroe, and about one fourth of a mile from it. The ground 
slopes gently towards the east, at an angle perhaps of 20 degrees. 
A small rivulet, which rises in a marshy pond on the north side 
of the grove, runs along my eastern boundary. The “amphitheatre” 
is located on the eastern side at the bottom of the slope, and 
opens on the rivulet. It is horse-shoe shaped. Its western declivity 
is about 40 feet high, and slopes at an angle of nearly 40 degrees. 
From this highest declivity it becomes shallower, until it is about 
10 feet deep on the rivulet. When I first saw it, the sides were 
covered with a large growth of live-oak, water-oak, and other 
trees, The bottom, about 200 feet in diameter from north to 
south, and 500 from east to west, was a jungle, made up of small 
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trees, vines, and very large oak, red gum, magnolia and other 
trees. The largest tree was very nearly three feet in diameter. 
I had nearly all these trees cut down, leaving the most ornamental. 
When I had the bottom drained into the rivulet, I found that the 
floor of the enclosure was formed of two distinct parts. One 
third, towards the west, was sandy and dry; the other two-thirds 
boggy. This lower wet portion was caused by a living spring 
which issued at the base of the western or highest declivity. I 
imagined there were traces of terraces on this side, which formed 
about half of the horse-shoe. I have many times been on the 
celebrated earth-works near Portsmouth, Ohio, andthe shape of the 
two are very similar. I cannot give the extreme length and 
breadth of this “amphitheatre” from the top, but should judge 
it to be about 400 by 600 ft. 

There was one feature of this depression which first forced 
upon me the conviction that it was not a natural formation. I 
allude to the height of the two arms of the horse-shoe, or its 
extremities, which did not conform to the natural slope of the 
land. 1am nota scientific archeologist, but it struck me that 
like the Portsmouth works, it was an amphitheatre dug into the 
ground for religious or sacrificial purposes. The two mounds I 
have mentioned may have been for purposes of vdservation. On 
the shore of lake Monroe, where the rivulet empties into it, are the 
remains of one ot the largest shell-mounds in the interior of 
the State. At the base of this mound is a strong salt spring, and 
twenty rods from it is another salt spring. At this mound was 
once a large city of the aborigines. The salt springs afforded water 
in which they cooked their shell and other fish, as the Indians 
have been known to do within the memory of men now living. 
All along the shores of lake Monroe and on the banks of the St. 
John are numerous shell mounds. (They are fully depicted, 
described and enumerated in Wyman'’s “Shell Mounds of 
Florida.”) The country was densely populated. It had twogreat 
centers of population, one on lake Monroe, and the other on 
lake George and Drayton’s Island in the lake. Loudonerre and 
Fontenado fully sustain this assertion. There is no high land 
sloping to lake George. No place so well adapted to great 
religious gatherings, with plenty of food and facilities for cooking 
it, as near Lake Monroe, and no place so favorable for grand 
ceremonial works as when the “amphitheatre” exists. I believe 
the sand (the earth for 40 feet deep is pure yellow sand on the 
site of this work,) was taken out of this basin by hundreds of 
workmen and women. It could have been removed in sacks 
and baskets in afew months. In this way the original Suez canal 
and the basin of lake Meroe, in Egypt, was removed by thousands 





We furnish a cut from one of the Smithsonian Reports which illustrates the various shapes of 
mounds in Florida, The shape of the cross and the horseshoe will be recognized in them, though it 
isa question whether these were symbolic or merely accidental shapes,—Ep1rTor, 
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of fellahs, and this Florida work was but child’s play compared 
with those immense undertakings. 

It may be asked, where was all the sand put that was taken 
from this Florida excavation? (1.) A portion was doubtless used 
in forming the sand mound a few hundred feet south-west of the 
excavation. This mound may have been originally immense. 
The loose yellow-white sand of Florida is very unstable. Wind 
and water easily dispose of it. Suppose the mound was originally 
fifty feet high by one hundred or more in diameter at its base. 
How much would a thousand years of wind and rain reduce it? 
It would almost obliterate it, for no sod forms in Florida, and 
trees and shrubs will not grow on a steep, sandy declivity with 
anything like the facility which characterizes their growth 
on other kinds of soil. Large trees are found on shell mounds, 
but only rarely on sand mounds, and then only when low in 
altitude. (2.) A very large portion was used in making the two 
terminal ends of the horse-shoe. These ends or walls were not 
there originally; the conformation of the ground would form this. 
(3.) A large proportion of the excavated sand could have been 
thrown into the stream which runs past the entrance to the amphi- 
theatre especially if thrown in its course during the rainy season. 
In the cry season this rivulet is small, probably not equalling 
more than two cubic feet of water, but in the rainy season this 
volume is immensely increased, perhaps to ten or fifteen feet, 
forming a swift, powerful torrent, for the fall from the pond on 
the hill down to lake Monroe, about half a mile, is nearly sixty 
feet! ‘This large and rapid current of water would carry off and 
deposit in lake Monroe, all the sand that hundreds of men could 
throw into it day after day. 

Let us imagine the appearance of this excavated arm:phitheatre 
during one of the great ceremonial occasions. On the lowest 
ground, at the cntrance, was erected a great altar whereon were 
offered sacrifices of fruits, grain, animal and probably human 
sacrifices. It was surrounded by the priests. On the higher 
ground to the west, were seated the warriors and chiefs, On the 
terraced sides of this vast enclosure were seated the people, 
and the sloping side of this basin would accommodate 10,000. 
A more imposing sight can not be imagined. The enclosure 
opens to the east, as do all the entrances of such works, with 
Oriental and Aztec nations. On the observation mounds at 
varying distances, were placed watchers to observe the approach 
of parties, friends or foes. The great shell mounds on the shore 
of lake Monroe, were covered with servitors or slaves, preparing 
the food for the great multitude. The lake itself was covered with 
the canoes of the thousands who came by water from the shores 
of the upper and lower St. John’s river, (then called the Ydacca. 
See Fontenado’s Narrative.) 

Hundreds of times have I called up this vision of the past as I 
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have rambled around the place, and stood upon the western brow 
of this magnificent amphitheatre. I hope some accomplished 
archeologist will sometime make a careful survey and and a close 
study of this great work and its surroundings. 
E. M. Hate, M, D. 
Chicago, June, 1887. 


ty, 
i 





THE PUGET SOUND INDIANS. 


SURROUNDINGs.— Nearly the whole of Puget Sound is surrounded 
by mountains, from which rivers and smaller streams are con- 
tinually flowing into the Sound. Almost all of the country is 
heavily timbered, there being only a few prairies, and these are 
mainly so gravelly as to be unfit for much cultivation. Hence 
the Indians live mainly on the salt water and the streams, using 
the forests and mountains only as hunting grounds. 

MINERALS.—The mineral substances which are of practical val- 
ue to them, besides the soil for cultivation as far as I know are 
as follows : agate, basalt, chalcedony and jasper for arrow-heads, 
but very seldom however; volcanic rock and beach stones for 
anchors, hammers, sinkers in fishing and for slinging and tanning 
stones; black mud of salt marshes for dyeing; clay stones for 
pipes and rain-stones; clay of a red and clay color for paints; 
metamorphic rock for axes and adzes; quartzite and sedimentary 
rock for hammers and whetstones, and slate for knives. 

Piants.—The following fifty-one varieties of native plants are 
of practical use, besides cultivated plants and grasses for stock: 

Alder, The wood is used for firewood, and for making dishes, 
plates, ladles, bailers, and masks, for the building of fish traps 
and rough houses; the bark is used for medicine and dyeing. 

Barberry. Thebarkis used for medicine; the wood for firewood, 

Blackberry. The berry is used for food, the juice for paint 
occasionally, the young leaves for tea, and the roots for medicine, 

Cat-tail Rush. The blades are used for making strings and 
ropes, one kind of basket and mats, the last of which are among 
their most useful articles. The head was formerly used in making 
blankets. 

Red Cedar, This is the most useful vegetable production 
of their country, its wood being used for planks for houses, 
burial enclosures, rails, shingles, shakes, and the like, also for 
canoes, oars, baby boards, buoys, spinning wheels, boxes, torches, 
arrow shafts, fish traps, tamahnous sticks, and firewood; the 
limbs for baskets and ropes; the bark for baskets, mats, sails, 
infant head protectors, strings, bailers, and when beaten for wo- 
men’s skirts, beds for infants, wadding for guns, napkins, head 
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bands, blankets, and for gambling purposes; the gum and leaves 
for medicine, and the roots for making baskets. 

Cherry. The bark is used for strings and medicine. 

Cottonwood. The wood is used for firewood, the bark for 
medicine and strings; and the buds for medicine. 

Cranberry. The berry is used for food, the juice for paint, 
and the young leaves for tea. 

Crab-apple. The wood is used for wedges, hoes, mauls, mal- 
lets and firewood; the fruit for food and the bark for medicine. 

Currant. The berry is occasionally used for food. 

Dogwood. The wood is manufactured into gambling disks 
and hollow rattles, and is used for fuel. 

Elder. The wood is made into arrow-heads, which are used 
as play-things; the bark is used for medicine, and the berry for 
food. 

Fir, red. The wood is valued for firewood, lumber, masts, 
spear handles, spits and oars; the bark is preferred to everything 
else for fuel, as it is ofted three inches, and sometimes six inches 
thick and pitchy;the pitch wood is good for fire pots, torches and 
kindling, and for the latter purpose is sometimes sold to the 
whites; the pitch is used for fastening on arrow and spear-heads, 
and for cement. 

Gooseberry, There are two varieties, both of which are used 
for food. 

_ Grass—specific name unknown—is used extensively in making 
and ornamenting baskets. It is found in swamps. 

Hazel, The nuts are used as food, the wood for rims to snow 
shoes, nets and the like, and the bark for strings. 

Hemlock. The wood serves for firewood and halibut hooks, 
the leaves for tea, and the branches for covers in steaming food. 

Huckleberry, black, blue and red. The berries of all varieties 
are used for food, and the juice occasionally for paint. 

Ircnwood. The wood is used for arow-shafts, arrow and 
spear-heads, and mat needles, and the bark for medicine. 

Indian Onion, The bulb is eaten. 

Kelp. Strings and ropes, especially fish-lines are made from 
the root. 

Kamass. The root is edible. 

Laurel. The wood is used in making spoons, vessels and 
fancy articles; the leaves for medicine. 

Liquorice. The root is medicinal. 

Maple, The wood is useful for hacklers, mat blocks, paddles, 

.oars, bobbins, seine blocks, combs, fish and duck spear-heads, 
fish clubs, rails and firewood. The leaves are used in steaming. 
A smaller variety of maple is also used for firewood. 

Moss is used to wrap around wood while steaming it to make 

bows and the like, the whole being buried in the ground. 
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Nettle. The fiber is used in making strings similar to twine, 
one of the strongest strings they have. 

Oregon Grape. The root is valuable as a medicine, and the 
root for dyeing yellow. 

Raspberry. The berries are a foud and the juice a red paint. 

Rose. The roots and leaves serve as a medicine, 

Rush. Around kind is used for making mats. 

Sallalberry. The berry is used for food. 

Salmonberry. The berry and young shoots are eaten. 

Skunk Cabbage. The leaves are used for medicine, and the 
roots occasionally for food. 

Strawberry. The berry is gathered for food. 

Thimble-cap. The berry and young shoots are eaten. 

Spruce. The wood is carved and the leaves are good as 
a medicine. 

Vine Maple. The wood is burned for fuel. 

Willow. Occasionally the wood is used as fuel and the bark 
as strings. 

Yew. Paddles, bows and fish clubs of the best kind.are made 
from this wood. 

Fern. The roots beaten were formerly an article of food. 

Kinnikinic, (Arcto-Staphylos.) The berry is used for food and 
the leaves are occasionally mixed with tobacco for smoking 
when this latter article is scarce. 

Fire Weed. (Epilobium.) The cotton-like down from the seed 
was worked into blankets. 

Pence-da-num. The stem is used for food and the seeds, when 
ripe, as a medicine, being peppery. 

Plants not identified, The roots of two varieties, the top of 
one of them and the young shoots of another kind are eaten: the 
root of another variety is medicinal. One of these is a rush, the 
‘equisetum, 

Beasts.—The following sixteen kinds of animals are useful 
to them: 

Bear,—black.: The flesh is eaten, the skin is used for robes 
and quivers, and is sold to the whites, and the teeth are useful 
as ornaments. 

Bear,—grizzly. I have never seen one in this region, or 
even heard of one being seen by any one within the twelve years 
which I have been here. One of the Indians has however told 
me that it has been known to them, that its skin was used for 
robes, and that it was a strong ta-mah-no-us animal supposed to 
be used by the medicine men in making people sick. 

Beaver. The meat is good for food, the skins for furs, and 
the teeth are employed in the women’s game of gambling. 

Cat,—wild. The flesh is eaten and the skins are made into 


robes. 
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Dog, common, is ofuse for hunting, domestic purposes, and the 
like, 

Dog,—wool. The hair was used for making blankets. The 
breed is now extinct. 

Deer. This is probably the most useful wild animal known to 
them. The flesh is used for food, the skins for robes, strings, 
fringes, moccasons, cloths, shot-pouches and the like; the fawn 
skins are sometimes made into buoys for whaling; formerly they 
made shirts which answered the purposes ofshields or suits of ar- 
mor from the skins; the sinews they use for thread, the hoofs for 
rattles in religious dance, and the brains in tanning. 


Elk. The flesh serves for food, the skins for robes and shield- 
shirts, and when dressed for strings and clothes, and of the 
horns they make wedges, chisels and paint. The animal is in 
most respects used much as the deer, but is not so common by 
far. 

Muskrats. The skins are useful as furs and the teeth in 
gambling occasionally. 

Otter. The flesh is eaten. 

Otter, sea, The skins are among the most valuable furs. 

Panther. The skins are made into robes and clothes. 

Raccoon. The skin is used for furs and the flesh for food. 

Sheep or Goat,—Mountain. The flesh is used as food and the 
horns for dishes and ladles. 

Wolf. The skin is used for robes, quivers and caps. 

Mink. The skins are useful as furs. 

The intestines of several of these animals are used for holding 
oil, and the bones for various articles,as awls, arrow and spear 
heads, combs, fasteners and the like. 


Birds.—There are seventeen kinds which they utilize as follows: 
The crane, seven varieties of ducks, i.e. the mallard, pin-tail, 
wood-duck, scoter, teal, diver, and canvas back, the grouse, goose, 
two varieties of loons, and the pheasant are used as food, while 
the feathers serve as beds, pillows, and ornamenting the hair at 
festivals. The Gull also occasionally serves for food for old 
people, and the feathers for beds, though they are rather coarse. 


Eagle-hawk and red-headed woodpecker. The feathers are 
useful for feathering arrows, and in tamahnous head-bands. 


Kingfisher. A piece of the skin where the tail or wing feathers 
enter it was formerly used in fishing, attached to the line near 
the hook, as it was superstitiously supposed that it would attract 
the fish, 

Fish and other marine animals——Thirty-six kinds of these are 
used bythem. The following are eaten: Three varieties of clams, 
two of crabs, two of codfish, and their eggs, the dog-fish when food 
is very scarce, two kinds of flounders, the halibut, herring, mus- 
cles, oyster, porpoise, five varieties of salmon with their eggs, 
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namely: silver, dog, red, black and hump-backed, the hair seal 
occasionally, smelt, sea eggs, scallop, skate, sturgeon, trout, whale, 

The shells of the abalone, dentalia and sometimes the olivella, 
were used as money and ornaments. 
and cuttle-fish, and one called tse-kwits by the Twanas. 

Large clam shells are of use as drinking dishes. 

The skin of the dog-fish is used as a substitute for sand-paper. 

The dog-fish, porpoise, hair seal, shark and whale furnish valua- 
ble oil, much of which is sold to the whites, and some of which is 
eaten. 

From the skin of the hair seal are made buoys used in whaling 
and sealing, small sacks, pouches and the like. 

Scallop shells are used as rattles in tamahnous. 

From the bones of the whale are mad war-clubs, and a part of 
the cod-fish hook, and its sinew is used as thread. 

Foop.—This formerly consisted solely of the spontaneous 
products of land and water, as roots, berries, game, fish and other 
marine animals. 

The Fish eaten are of at least twenty-one different kinds, name- 
ly: two varieties of cod-fish, five of salmon, the dog-fish, but only 
when other food is scarce, smelt, skate, hair-seal, trout, whale, 
sturgeon, halibut, herring, porpoise and cuttle-fish. 

A peculiar looking fish, horned all over, called tse-kwits by 
the Twanas, is taken in their waters, and used for food. It does 
not I think swim, but crawls on the bottom in salt water and is 
speared where the water is shallow. What I have seen were taken 
from a muddy bottom, The Twanas do not clean them in their 
canoes where they catch them, but wait until they go to land, for 
they believe that if they should throw the entrails into the 
water, no more such fish would go to that place. 

Of these the salmon, halibut, herring and smelt are dried be- 
sides being eaten fresh. The herring and smelt are dried whole; 
the salmon after being split open and the back bone taken out 
and the halibut after being cut into strips. 

The whale, halibut and cuttle-fish seldom visit the waters of 
the upper Sound, and hence are used by but few of the Indians 
living there. 

Besides the flesh of the dog-fish, porpoise, seal and whale, 
their oil was formerly eaten, and still is to a small extent. 

The eggs of the cod-fish and salmon are a luxury. 

Salmon was formerly the staff of life, and a large business of 
the summer was to dry it for the winter. It is now often salted. 

Shell-fish. Ten kinds of these are used for food; comprising 
four varieties of clams, two of crabs, and one each of oysters, 
mussels, sea-eggs and scallops, the latter two being found only 
in Clallam waters. 

Clams alone are dried. In doing this Iudians first build a 
large fire, in which they heat a large number of stones, and when 
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the fire has burned down they remove the brands, and large 
coals, pour on the clams, perhaps several bushels of them, and 
cover the whole with several thicknesses of mats. They are then 
Steamed until they are cooked, the shell is then opened thus, 
and they are taken from the shell, spitted on slender sticks 
two or three feet long and put above their fires in their houses to 
dry. When dried they are stored away in baskets. Fish eggs 
are drie«| by being placed on small frames made of split sticks or 
bark and placed over their fires. 

There are some kinds of fish in their waters all the year round, 
though some varieties they do not eat unless food is very scarce, 
but as long as there any kind of fish with the clams and mussels, 
which always abound, there is never any need of real suffering 
for want of food. The only suffering to which they almost vol- 
untarily subject themselves is from improvidence. Sometimes 
they live from hand to mouth, not having much food beforehand, 
and so when severely inclement weather in the winter came, 
the old ones were obliged to go for clams in the cold storms, 
and this caused some suffering. 

Vegetables, are the kamass, formerly highly prized, but as it 
grows only in certain localities, which are not numerous, they 
seldom use much of it now; the root of the skunk-cabbage 
steamed; the Indian onion, the peucedamam stem, a kind of 
rush root, that of an unknown plant, and of the fern were also 
eaten. The fern roots were dried, laid on a rock, beaten with a bone 
club into a kind of flour, which was mixed with fish eggs and 
made into a cake, called by the Clallams skevé u. The young 
shoots of the thimble cap, salmon berry, and a plant of which I 
do not know the name, were and still are eaten. Of all these 
the kamass, Indian onion, and fern cakes, as far as I know, were 
alone put up for future use. 

The blackberry, three varieties of huckleberry—black red and 
blue—sallal berry, cranberry, gooseberry, hazel-nut salmon 
berry, strawberry, raspberry, crab apple, currant, elderberry, 
and a small red berry from the tobacco plant, are all used as 
food. The blackberry, two varieties of huckleberry, raspberry, 
and sallal berries, are dried for winter use, the first being made 
into akind of cake. Beginning with the young shoots early 
in the spring, and following on with the berries, the huckle- 
berry hanging on the bushes until they freeze solid in December, 
together with the roots they had a vegetable diet more or less 
abundant from early spring to late in the fall, with a little laid 
up for winter as a luxury. 

Beasts.—The black bear, deer, elk, otter, wild-cat, raccoon, and 
occasionally the mountain sheep were used for food: all except 
the mountain sheep and wild-cat being still used. When a bear 
is killed, it is very common to invite friends and have a feast in 
honor of the event. The flesh of the deer, elk and bear are dried. 
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They were formerly not so much accustomed to this kind of 
food as they were to fish, as before the introduction of fire arms 
it was much more difficult to obtain it. 

Birds—The cranes, grouse, gull, light and dark loon, pheas- 
ant, and seven varieties of ducks are eaten. It is said that the 
grouse and mallard were not eaten until the whites came, the 
latter because they fed on snails. None of these were put up for 
future use, but now ducks are sometimes salted down by the 
barrel. I am not aware that they ever, used any flowers, seeds, 
insects or worms for food. Large animals were too abundant. 

Salt—tThis was never used until the whites came, and even 
now they do not use it on much food which whites think they cannot 
use without it. There is no place in this region where salt could 
be obtained, except from the salt water of Puget Sound. It seems 
singular that they did not use it in some way, since there is so 
much in the water, but they did not even have a word in their 
language for salt, though they had terms for salty and salt 
water. Since its introduction by the whites, they have preferred 
to adopt the English word salt into several of their languages 
as its name, rather than to give a name derived from any 
of their words. J have occasionally seen some of them drink 
salt water with a relish, and it is possible that thus they satisfied 
the demands of nature. No other spices were used. 

At present they use every kind of food possessed by whites; 
flour and sugar being very largely used, and without which a 
large share of them think they cannot live. In1885 the agents 
reported that the Twanas, Upper Chehalis, Nisqually, Squakson 
and Clallam Indians obtained 88 per cent. of their subsistence 
by labor in civilized pursuits, the Lummi, Sanush, Skagit, Sno- 
‘homish, Muclkeshoot, and Port Madison Indians seventy-five 
per cent, and the Puallups their entire living in the same way. 

Cooking.—The food which they do not eat raw is cooked in 
much the same manner as the whites cook it, roasted in the 
ashes and on spits, boiled, stewed and baked. They formerly 
steamed large quantities, especially meat at their feasts, and it was 
done in much the same manner as that described in steaming 
clams, but green branches of trees were used in connection with 
the mats. In boiling too they heated stones, and put them with 
the food to be cooked in their water-tight basets, 

Storing.—Cultivated roots when stored are commonly cached 
on or in the ground, covering them with boards and earth, regu- 
lar cellars being uncommon among the Twanas, Clallams or 
Squaksons. Formerly they had no food which they needed to 
keep from freezing, hence they stored what the kept for the winter 
use in baskets in their houses. 

Drinks —I cannot learn that formerly they had any drink ex- 
cept water, unless occasionally they made a tea of the leaves of the 
blackberry, cranberry or hemlack.. At present they are greatly 
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addicted to the use of tea and coffee. They use but little milk, 
for while many of them have cows, they think dairying too much 
trouble. 

Ardent Spirits —Drunkenness has always been a besetting sin 
with Indians, although they do not make, and never have made 
intoxicating drinks. The law and the gospel have both been 
used to prevent this and with good effect. On none ofthe reser- 
vations of the upper Sound is there at present much drunkenness, 
but many of those Indians who live off the reservations are more 
frequently intoxicated, as there is more temptation for them to 
drink and less tear of punishment. On the reservation drunken- 
ness is considered a crime and punished as such, which has a 
good effect. 

MepicinEs.—I have obtained the following information in re- 

ard to their remedies, though it is by no means complete: 

Alder-buds. They eat them and afterwards drink salt water 
as an emetic in case of colds or biliousness. 

Alder bark. This they grind in water and drink the infusion 
-as a tonic. 

Barberry bark. This is prepared in the same way as the last 
-and used to purify the blood. 

Blackberry root is used for colds. 

Cedar gum is chewed for tooth-ache. 

Cedar leaves are chewed and bound on cuts. 

Cherry bark prepared as alder bark and uscd as a physic and 
“tonic. 

Cottonwood bark, thick from the body of the tree, after having 
«been soaked in salt water is ground and used as a medicine. 

Cottonwood buds, are also used as medicine. 

Crab-apple bark. A cold tea is made from this as a wash for 
-sore eyes. 

Elder bark. <A tea from it taken internally is used as a remedy 
for diarrhoea in connection with a steam bath. 

Liquorice is used in the treatment of colds. 

Oregon grape; the root and bark are used in the same way as 
-alder bark for skin diseases. 

Potatoes scraped are used for burns and scalds. 

Rose. The bark and roots are employed as a medicine. 

Soap and sugar are applied as a salve for boils. 

Skunk Cabbage leaves, The Indians heat rocks, throw water 
“Over them, place the leaves on them, and get over the steam to 
strengthen them in case of general debility. 

Earth is sometimes bound on bruises. 

Cautery. Rheumatism is often treated by takiug a red hot 
iron or a stick, or a small bunch of cedar bark twisted into the 
shape of a small stick, setting fire thereto, and burning a hole in 
the flesh to the bone with it. I have seen one Clallam who has 

dozens of the scars on him from this mode of treatment. 
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Blood letting is done by scarrifying the body in various places. 

Narcotics —I1 cannot learn that they ever used tobacco or any 
thing else in this line untilthe whites came, though they have 
since made some pipes quite different from those made by 
Americans. Nearly all the Indians now use tobacco more or 
less except a few who have broken off from the habit from prin- 
ciple. The Twanas, however, I believe use it much less than 
the other triber tribes, it being uncommon to see one with a pipe 
or cigar in his mouth, while itis common with the other tribes, 
Some of there pipes will be hereafter figured. When tobaeco is 
scarce they very often mix it with the leaves of the kinnickenick. 
I have never known of their smoking the pipe of peace. 

Skokomish, Wash. Ter. M. EELs. 
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ON GOLD AND SILVER ORNAMENTS FROM 
MOUNDS OF FLORIDA.* 


During the last few months, four gold and two silver orna- 
ments which were found in the Florida mounds have come into 
my possession through Mr. F. A, Robinson, who, from his pro- 

fession ofa surveyor, has had oppor- 
tunity to examine large tracts of 
ground and who discovered the or- 
naments, purchased them at the sev- 
eral locatities, and has kindly sup- 
plied me with all the information in 
his possession. 

In the Smithsonian Report for 
1877, p. 298, Dr. Chas. Rau refers 
to a gold ornament, shaped like a 
bird’s egg, which was dug out of a 
mound in Florida, and one made of 
copper alloyed gold, not yet describ- 
ed, is in the possession of A. E, 
Douglass of NewYork City. 

No. 1, a gold ornament, weighs 
75% dwts., has the color of native 
Georgia gold, and is about 920 fine. 
Its specific gravity is 17.414. It is 
82 mm. long, 38 mm. wide, 35 mm, 
thick in the center and I mm. on the 
edges. In shape it is like a blunt 
spear head. 

McDonald Station, where this relic. 

Fig. . was found, is in Orange County,,. 








*Read at the Buffalo meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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Florida. The mound was about a quarter of a mile from the 
railroad, measured 6 feet at the base and 6 feet in height, and 
-on its top a huge live-oak tree was growing. Here, at a depth 
of 31% feet below the surface, the precious ornament had been 
deposited, together with a small string of bright colored glass 
beads, blue, white, and brown, and two shell beads of larger size. 
The position of these on the skeleton showed that they had been 
worn suspended from the neck as a breast or totemic ornament. 
In this same mound have been discovered, from time to time, a 


Fig. 2. 
large quantity of stone celts, broken pottery, arrow heads, and 
other rude implements of savage life. 

This gold ornament, which is of principal interest, has every 
appearance of having been hammered out and then smoothed by 
rubbing with a stone. The surface is slightly uneven and cover- 
ed with scratches, which may be simply the result of wear. At 
the point of fastening it appears as if it might have been cracked 
in the hammering. 

No 2 weighs Ig dwts., 26.26 grammes. It isa thin, circular 
ornament about 3% inches in diameter. Its specific gravity is 
17.39, and it is 920 fine. In color it resembles No. 1. The or- 
namentation on this is more interesting, In the center is a raised 
portion % inch (3 mm.) above the surrounding level, and about 
I inch (26 mm.) in diameter. The rim is regularly beaten up at 
intervals into small bead-like dots on the upper surface, and 
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evenly distributed around the inner portion of the circle are 8 
long drop-like projections about 8 to 12 mm. (¥% to ¥% in.) long, 
and 5 mm. (1-5 in) across at the widest part. Between each pair 
of these projections 3 of the small bead-like dots are included, 
making twenty-four of the small dots in all, arranged evenly 
from the raised center. Whether these curious forms were sym- 
bolical in some way or were simply put on for purposes of orna- 
mentation it is impossible to tell. 

If this object were of any but American origin, we might sug- 
gest that the centre represents the sun and the dots the 24 hours 
into which the day is divided. 

The raised markings were evidently made by a single blow, a 
piece of leather or wood being used for the background, and the 
and the drop-shaped projections were made by pushes of some 
round-edged tool, and in one case a second and third blow were 

. required to bring the depress- 
ion to the required depth. 

The round center may have 
been made by working the 
same tool in a circular manner, 
or by moving the block of 
wood on which the ornament 
rested during the process. 

In several of the little dots 
near the rim the gold has 
been broken to the edge, due, 
doubtless, to the thinness to 
which it was hammered and 
the rough method of orna- 

Fig 3. menting. 

This interesting ornament was probably a center piece for a 
shield or a breast or hair ornament, cemented in place by pitch 
or resin. 


No. 2 was found on the east shore of Lake Butler, Orange Co., 
Florida, five feet below the surface in a mound fifty feet in diam- 
eter at the base and eight feet high. With it was found the silver 
ornament No. I. 

No, 3 isacircular ear disk, weighing 10 dwts., 14.640 grammes. 
Its specific gravity is 16.68 and it is 920 fine. In width it is 49 
mm., the hole in the center measuring 6 mm. (¥% inch). In all 
the space between the central hole and the circumference the sur- 
face is slightly raised on the upper side and quite smooth, but 
on the other side an irregular structure is seen, as if the gold had 
exfoliated, showing that the ornament had been hammered out 
of one or more nuggets of gold. 


This was found with Indian remains on the west side of Lake 
Tohopekaliga, in Orange Co., ata depth of four feet, in a mound 
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measuring 100 feet at the base. Much broken pottery was’ also 
met with all through the mound. 

No. 4 was found in September, 1885, by Mr. Robinson, at 
West Apopka, on the west side of Lake Apopka, Sumter Co., 
Florida, in a mound 100 feet at the base and 5 feet high. A 
large number of decomposed bones were found in this mound, 
showing that hundreds of Indians had been 
buried there, but the bones were in too advanced 
a stage of decomposition to warrant the asser- 
tion that this ornament was found on the body. 
One skeleton had a stone celt with it, and per- 
haps this gold ornament belonged to the same 
body. The triangular silver ornament, No. 5, 
was found here also. The gold ornament is 
long, semi-circular in form and tapers some- 
what towards the end where it was fastened. 
It measures 67 mm. in length (234 in.), 22.5 
mm. in width and 6.5 mm. in thickness (44 inch). 
Its weight is 61% dwts. (94 81 grammes), its 
specific gravity is 14.433, but its fineness is only 
663, as it is alloyed with silver. From its ap- 
pearance we can quite positively affirm that it is 
a casting, and that a collar was cut in it and 
the rounded side smoothed off after it was cast. 
The under side particularly shows the uneven- 
ness of the metal flow, and two cracks in the 
metal prove either that it must be somewhat 
crystalline or that it was not’properly cooled. 

No. 5 is a silver ornament; weighing 434 dwvts. (6.040 
grammes). It is in shape a rude segment ofa circle, whose di- 
ameter would be about 85 mm.*(3% inches), and whose radius 
would be about 54 mm. (2% inches). 

Two rows of small perforations border the one running around 
the entire edge, and the other from the edge around the hole at 
the end of the piece by which it was suspended. ‘These perfora- 
tions are about as large as_ the 
punctures of a pin point and 
number over 100 in all, though 
part of them have been broken 
off. They may have been made 
for purposes of display or may 
have served as eyelets, by means 
of which the piece was sewed 
upon cloth or «leather, fibrous 
hair serving as thread. = ig. 5- 

No. 6 is a circular ear disk of silver, measuring 60 mm. (2% 
inches). The hole in the center is 7 mm, wide (7-25ths in.). The 
same style of ornamentation runs around the edge of the entire 
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disk, as was described under No. 5. It weighs 20,788 grammes, 

or 13% dwts. This disk was found with No. 2 on the east 
shore of Lake Butler. 

Dr. Rau has very kindly loaned me three silver ornaments, 

but the information that came. with them was very meagre—a 

simple statement that they were found in 

some mound or mounds near Tampa, Fla. 

These are designated as Nos. 7, 8 and 9. 

No. 7 (No. 62,273, Smith Coll.) was either 

an ear disk ofenormous size or the center 

of a shield, but Nos. 8 and 9, which are 

elongated, flat bars, were probably breast 

ornaments. No. 7is9gmm,in diameter 

(3% inches), and the opening in the cen- 

ter is 8.5 mm. (9-24 inch) in diameter. 

Fig. 6. It is quite flat and weighs 38.07 grammes. 

No, § (62,271, S. C.) is a long, flat bar with two perforations at 

one end, by which it was suspended when worn. It is 125 mm. 

in length (5 1-6 inches) and 30 mm. (1 1-5 inches) in width, and 

the edges are cracked from the vigorous hammering it received. 


Fig. 8, Fig. 7. Fig, 9. 

No. 9 is also a flat, elongated bar, 119 mm. Idéng (about 5 in- 
ches), 42 mm. wide (1% inches) and 4 mm, (1-6 inch) thick, and 
weighs 140.04 grammes. 

In the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for May, 1885, p. 143, Mr. A, 
E. Douglas, in his paper on shell mounds, mentions the reported 
finding, at the Spruce Creek mound near the Halifax River, of 
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three circular silver plates, slightly concave and perforated in the 
center, and measuring 4, 3 and 2 inches respectively in diameter, 
and, with these, a silver bar and five old Spanish coins. Mr, 
Douglas regards all of these articles as of modern date. Ia the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN journal for March, 1885, p. 80, he speaks 
of the finding of a copper bead that had discolored the teeth of a 
skull, and this he supposes to be of ancient origin. 

In the 16th report of the Peabody Museum of Archeology, p. 
171, Prof. F. W. Putnam mentions the finding of hammered na- 
tive geld in the Ohio mounds when they were explored by Prof. 
C. L. Metz, the first authentic find of gold in an ancient mound. 
A small copper pendant discovered at that time seemed to have 
been covered with a thin film of gold, portions of which still ad- 
hered to it and were found in the mass of the material. 

In the account of the expedition of De Soto, by the Gentleman 
of Elvas, gold ornaments are spoken of as in the possession of 
an Indian queen about the year 1575. 

De Bry’s Brevis Narratio, Pl. XLI. contains an exaggerated and 
rather imaginary illustration of the manner in which the natives 
gathered gold, and the locality he refers to would seem to be 
somewhere in the northeastern part of Georgia. 

In commenting on these gold ornaments, at a recent meeting 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, Mr. L. E. Chittenden 
said that a large number of ships laden with gold and silver are 
known to have been wrecked on the coast of Florida. The fol- 
lowing are some of the results of his researches: 

In the “Histoire Notable de la Floride,” by Basanier, Paris, 
1586, occurs a passage translated as follows: “There was found 
among the Indians a great quantity of gold and silver, which, as 
I learned from themselves, was from the ships which had been 
wrecked along the coast. They trade in it with one another. 
What confirms this statement is the fact that along that part of 
the coast and the cape where the wrecks occur, there is more 
silver than there is farther north. They said constantly that in the 
Apalache Mountains there were mines of copper, which I think 
are really gold.” 

De Soto was the first to make search in Florida for mines of 
the precious netals, and in the chronicle of the “Knight of Elvas,” 
who wrote the history of his expedition, there is abundant refer- 
ence to the use of the precious metals by the Indians, In de- 
scribing an interview between De Soto and an Indian prisoner 
from a distant country, the knight says: “His country was gov- 
erned by a woman whose city was of surprising grandeur; that 
she drew tribute from all her neighbors, from some in commodi- 
ties, from others in gold. Whereupon he described the manner 
in which the gold was taken out, how they smelted and refined 
it, as if he had seen it done a hundred times or the devil had ‘in- 
structed him, so that those who were experts in the ways of work- 
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ing mines were certain that he could nct have spoken so accu- 
rately had he not seen it, and the relation passed for a constant 
yerity from the circumstances which confirmed it.”...... At many 
places on their journey they were told that across the mountains 
to the northward lay Chisca, rich in mines of gold. At Chiaha, 
near the northeastern corner of Alabama, “the chief, Acaste, 
came to offer his services. And when De Soto asked him if he 
knew any rich and fertile country, he said that farther north he 
would find the province of Chisca, where they smelted copper 
and another metal more lively and more perfect; that this metal 
seemed much more precious than copper, but because of its 
softness it was not used.” This account conformed to what 
De Soto was told at other places, and he subsequently saw 
some small axes of copper which they said was mixed with gold. 

De Soto made several attempts to reach these mines. Once 
a party set out to visit a chief who, the Indians said, was a neigh- 
bor of the chief of Chisca where the metal was found, which the 
Governor believed to be gold, but the party failed to reach its 
destination. 

The province of Chisca, as indicated by these extracts, was 
nearly coincident with the gold fields of northern Georgia. The 
relation of the Knight of Elvas throughout, gives an impression 
of the advanced state of civilization among these Indians, so that 
here, if anywhere, the knowledge of the smelting of the precious 
metals should have existed. 

The omission of all mention of silver in this narrative, however, 
tends to confirm the suggestion that the material contained in 
the silver ornaments was obtained from sunken ships, especially 
if they came from localities near the coast. John Spanke in 
Hawkins second voyage 1565 says: “It seemeth they had esti- 
mation of their gold and silver for it is wrought flat and graven 
and worn about necks etc.” 

Col. C. C. Jones (“Antiquities of the Southern Indians,” 8vo., 
New York, 1873, p, 43), says: Gold beads, evidently not Euro- 
pean in their manufacture, rudely hammered into round and oval 
shapes, with holes driven through their central or upper portions, 
have been found in the Etowah Valley.” 

Mr. M. F. Stephenson mentions the finding of a gold bead, 
which had been deposited with a stone ax, a native copper ves- 
sel, perforated shells and mica mirrors and other utensils. (Smith. 
Rep., 1870, p. 380). 

Mr. George B. Hanna, U. S. Assayer at the Assay Office, Char- 
lotte, N. C., communicates that the quality of native gold through- 
out Georgia and North Carolina ranges from 700 to 975 fine. 
He also states that the Indians inhabiting the State of Georgia 
were of a higher grade of intelligence than their neighbors, and 
that in that State natural circumstances favored placer exploita- 
tions ; adding that where circumstances favorable to the finding 
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of nuggets exist, the gold is almost uniformly above goo fine. 
He thinks that few localites were favorable for the rude miner, 
but that in the northern belts of Georgia and their extensions 
into North Carolina, the requisite conditions for accidental finds 
may have existed. Over this entire area the gold ranges from 
875 to 980 fine, and is above 925 at most of the localities. 

Mr. D. M. Fox, Superintendent of the Philadelphia Mint, 
kindly informs me that the average fineness of Georgia gold is 
920 and that it has been found as low as 820 and as high as 995. 
The Spanish gold coins, he says, were 917 fine before 1772. 

Jn fineness all of the gold ornaments found, with the excep- 
tion of the casting which is heavily alloyed with silver do not 
vary materially from the native Georgia gold. The casting may 
belong to a post-Columbian era, but the metals mixed were both 
pure. The savage, of whatever age he may have been, simply 
wanted to increase the size of his cherished object, and melted a 
piece of silver with it to attain this end. It is known that the 
Peruvian Chiriqui did fine casting, so that we may fairly infer a 
knowledge of this art among the Indians at the south. That ar- 
ticles made of gold are seldom found in the mounds is unques- 
tioned, for the responses of the Superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia Mint, and of Mr. Geo. B, Hanna, of the Charlotte Mint, show 
that neither of these gentlemen were cognizant of any such oc- 
curence, and they certainly would know whether any finds had 
been brought to the mints to be tested or coined. 

The facility with which the Indians worked the native copper 
of the Lake Superior region was never ascribed to European 
tutorship, nor has it been suggested that the silver ornaments or 
articles hammered out of meteoric iron which are du‘: out of the 
Little Miami mounds might be traced to a foreign smece. The 
gold which is found in the United States of Columbia, has always 
been regarded as a domestic product, and there seems to be no 
reason why these articles may not be put in the same category. 
The fact that gold was rarely found in nuggets or easily worked 
placers in the southern territory, does not prevent us from con- 
cluding that a part of the small quantity found was made into 
these ornaments, and more highly prized by reason of the rarity 
of the precious metal. It is possible that some of the ornaments 
are of post-Columbian origin, but scarcely probable that they 
are all of this date. 

The cupidity of the Indian for gold is strong, and he would 
eagerly search for it on the slightest indications of its presence. 
It is not at all likely that the Spaniards gave the Indians gold, 
for history tells us too plainly that the greedy Spaniards wrested 
everything of value from the conquered race, and, when nothing 
was left to satisfy their crucl rapacity, put the Indians to death 
in cold blood, hoping thus, by the pain of torture, to wring from 

them a confession of the hiding place of other treasure. It is 
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barely possible that the wearing of gold by the Spaniards, or at 
least their anxious inquiry for it, may have set the example for 
the Indians and, led them to search for the precious metal and 
apply it to their own rude uses, burying the ornaments they 
prized so highly, just as the new Zealanders did their coveted 
heirlooms of jade. If copper was procured in trade from Lake 
Superior, silver, too, may have been brought with it occasional- 
ly, and is it not still more likely that gold was obtained in barter 
from the much less remote regions of upper Georgia? If the 
ornamentsare really of post-Columbian origin, their presence in the 
mounds can only be explained by the theory of intrusive burials, 
Further reference to this subject has been made by Dr. Daniel 
G. Brinton: “Historical Magazine,” 1st Series, Vol. X., p. 137; 
in the “Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society,” 
Vol. I,, p. 209, Charleston, 1857; in White's “Historical Collec- 
tions of Georgia,” p. 487; “Stephenson’s Geology and Mineral- 
ogy of Georgia,” Atlanta, 1871, p. 208; “Observations on a Gold 
Ornament from Florida,” by Dr, Chas. Rau, Smithsonian Report, 
1877, p. 301, and in the narrative of Alvar Niinez Cabeca de Vaca, 
translated by Buckingham Smith, Washington, 1851. 
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The diversity of weights and the different values of both the 
gold and silver ornaments, preclude the supposition that they 
were made from some special denomination of coins, and the ex- 
ceeding fineness of three of the gold ornaments and all of the 
silver ones lends some credence to the theory that they are made 
of native metals, 

Gro. F. Kunz. 
New York City. 
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Correspondence. 


MOUNDS IN MISSOURI. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

My reason for writing you a few lines is that I have been ex- 
ploring the mounds in this section more or less, the last three years 
searching for Mound Builders’ relics, not to sell, but to collect for 
my own satisfaction. 

This county is thirty miles long, but owing to the crookedness of 
the Mississippi, its borders on that river are about seventy-five 
miles. It is a level country, neither hills nor rocks within fifteen 
miles of the nearest portion of the county. The soil near the river 
is sandy; back in the bottoms it is of a black, waxy nature. The 
western portion of the county is an older formation, a different soil 
and different timber, mostly a prairie country. 

The county has a large number of mounds in size from six 
inches in height and fifteen feet in diameter to twenty-five feet in 
height and two hundred feet in diameter. The largest one I know 
of is about twenty-five feet high, flat, and is one hundred feet broad 
and one hundred and fifty feet long on top. Some years ago 
when I was a boy, before it was used so much to keep stock upon 
in time of overflows, the mound was difficult to ride a horse up its 
sides, except in one place which seemed to be a graded way. 

There is one mound about ten miles above where I live, in an 
adjoining county, that is of a conical shape about forty feet high 
and is situated on the edge of a lake that was once the Mississippi 
river. They probably used this as a look-out station. 

South west about two miles from the above described mound, 
on a dry, sandy ridge, is a number of depressions or holes about 
two feet in depth and about fifteen feet in diameter. I under- 
stand that there is quite a number about ten miles west of those above 
described. The mounds vary in shape, mostly conical, some ob- 
long. Two that I know of are square or rather rectangular, about 
seventy-five feet long, thirty or forty feet wide and about ten feet 
high. I find a few sloping wells from thirty to fifty feet in diam- 
eter and ten or fifteen feet deep, having been filled up ten or fif- 
teen fect. That additional depth would furnish them with water 
during the driest season. In some places they are not excavated 
to that depth but are large ponds. In one of these ponds I 
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found the remnant of a dyke running out into the pond, terminat- 
ing in a small conical mound. 

Among the hundreds of mounds in this county, not one that I 
have seen resembles bird, beast or reptile. 

There are hundreds of mounds or elevations from six inches to 
a foot in height and from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter, some- 
times in groups of ten or fifteen, sometimes a single one, most al- 
ways on the border of some lake, bayou, slough or pond. One of 
the large groups of mounds has an embankment thrown up enclos- 
ing ten or fifteen acres. 

The fire beds composed of burned earth, ashes and broken pot- 
tery are covered with earth from eighteen inches to four feet in 
depth, showing that there were inhabitants in this country many 
years ago. I find them covered to the above depth where the ground 
was above the floods of the Mississippi, notwithstanding the waters in 
that stream have been higher during the last few years than was ever 
known. The fire beds above spoken of are not on the mounds 
but on the level. I have found some fire beds on mounds. One 
I found at a depth of three feet, and under that at about the same 
depth another, showing that the mound was built in layers at different 
periods of time. 

I find some of the mounds have scattered through them small 
pieces of broken pottery, showing the dirt was taken from around 
the dwellings. 

The burial mounds are frequently from six inches to ten fect in 
height, but mostly from eighteen inches to four feet in height. 
Quite a number of burial places are found on level ground. In 
the mounds, bodies are sometimes buried from one foot tosix feet in 
depth, generally from two to three feet. 

From appearances they practiced scaffuld burial. I judge this from 
the position of the bones, many of which are sometimes found miss- 
ing—sometimes the skull is missing, but generally it and the thigh 
bones are found lying together, the skull being placed a few inches 
from the bones. I have often found as many as four skulls togeth- 
er. In one grave I found a mass of bones six inches in depth 
and eight or ten feet square and but few skulls. 


I found, in one, two large pots filled with human bones, also 
two skulls, two or three of the larger bones, some ribs and a few 
of the feet, hand and arm bones. One of the pots or urns I pre- 
served together with the bones. The other was destroyed by the 
man I had digging, while I was on another part of the farm. The 
bones were packed in the urn very closely and partly covered over 
with fragments of large vessels, one of the skulls filling the re- 
mainder of the open space. The bottom of the urn was about 
four fect from the surface of the ground, but rather on the outer 
edge of the burial mound surrounded by a large number of burials 
in two layers. The burial urn was thirteen inches in depth, sixteen 
in diameter at its broadest part, the top narrowing to ten inches in 
diameter. 
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Tae pottery is well presorved when found in the saad, but in 
the clay it is soft and has to be handled with care. 

I hav2 about sixteza hundred pieces in all, consisting of pottery, 
too!s, ornaments ete. I have about thirty images of persons, all 
somewhat different, some representing men. Onc _ represents 
a man on his knees sitting upon his feet, with his arms to his el- 
bows perpendicular with his body, the lower part of the arm at a 
right angle with the upper, the hands resting against the body at 
the waist, at the upper part of the stomach. It is p:inted of a deep 
yellow color with curved white stripes as broad as one’s finger 
drawn about the body; except there is a breech clout painted a 
deep red color, One woman is represented with a skirt on and a 
papp9oose or a pack of some kind on her back. Their head-gear 
is all diffzrent one from another. The breast of the woman is 
made very prominent. 

I have a number of bowls, with human heads on them though 
some are broken off. They are of various shapes. 


I have no. pottery representing a serpent of any kind. I have 
some decorated with curved lines and a number of vessels nicely 
painted in bands and circles and dots of colors, mostly white, red 
and yellow. The animals represented are the bear, dog, deer, coon 
and squirrel, the birds are the hawk, owl, duck, goose etc. The 
frogs and fishes are of various kinds. Pumpkins, gourds, shells, 
jug and jar stoppers, are found, also earrings and pendants of pottery. 


I found in one grave about two tablespoonfuls of red paint that 
had been ground up. I managed to save it by cutting out a lump 
of earth with it. I have also found the yellow and red ecchre in 
lump, some chalk and some black substance that I suppose to be 
powdered coal. 


I have one piece of steatite, the kind described by Col. Norris in 
his “Calumet of the Coteau,” page 172, as found in Pipestone 
County, Minnesota. It is in the shape of a flattened cylinder one 
and three-fourths inches long, one and one-fourth inches broad and 
one inch thick, with two knobs in the center making it one and 
seven-cighths inches broad at that point. <A hole is bored through 
it lengthwise which tapers from five-eighths at one end to four- 
eighths at the other, the smaller end counter-sunk. 


I have seen a fragment of a fire bed made of cut straw and clay 
mixed. The mortar is spread upon the ground in different thick- 
nesses, as much as four, and one was once found that was six inch- 
es thick. The upper surface was smoothed nicely and from long 
use became burned to a red color. I suppose they used these 
smooth beds to bake their bread upon. 

In a square bowl in a burial mound, was found a Dirt-dauber’s 
nest burned to nearly a red color, with grooves showing that it had 
been built upon thatch. The following is a description of relics in 
my possession: 

Four whorls, one of clay, one of steatite, one ot sandstone and 
one that is beautiful when the magnifying glass is applied to it, re- 
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sembling boquets of flowers. It is a pudding stone of a reddish 
brown color. 

Two pendants made of amethyst, about three-fourths of an inch 
long and pear-shaped, with a hole drilled through the smaller end. 
One is a deep purple and the other has a faint purple tinge at the 
larger end. 

One stopper of amethyst, resembling a small glass stopper for a 
vial, but not perfectly round. 

Twenty-five whetstones, mostly for whetting pointed instru- 
ments, some concave for whetting their axes. One is a pumice 
stone used for polishing pointed instruments. 

Six tomahawks or grooved axes, one of iron, one of greenstone, 
one of limestone, three of sandstone. Only one found in this 
country—a grayish colored one. 

Six spades of flint, varying a little in shape and size, made en- 
tirely by flaking, three to six inches broad and four to six long. 

Twenty-three flint hoes that must have been held in the hand, 
as I see no way of hafting them. They are from six to eighteen 
inches long and from three to five inches wide; three that are eight 
to ten inches long and one to one and one-half wide. 

Six hoes four to six inches wide at the broad end, the other nar- 
rowing nearly to a point. The hoes above described are from 
one-half to one inch thick. 

Two long axes of greenstone, eleven and one-fourth and twelve 
and one-fourth inches long, four and one-half and four inches 
broad, two and one-fourth and two and three-fourths inches thick. 
The upper part is roughened to enable one to hold more easily in 
his hand, the blade rubbed down to a smooth edge, weighing 
seven and one-fourth and cight and ten-sixteenths pounds. 


Three axes two to four inches wide and six to cight inches long 
and one and one-half to two inches thick. One is made of what 
looks like green slatestone, the others are greenstone. 

One copper awl about three and one-half inches long and one- 
eighth of an inch square, tapering to a point at each end, and 
seems to have been hammered into shape nearly square. This 
is the only piece of copper I have heard of being found in the county. 
in the hundreds of mounds found here. 

Thirty skinners or fleshers of the same shape as the axes above 
described, varying in size from two to six inches in length and 
from one and one-half to two inches in breadth. 

Three skinners of a clear, translucent flint I suppose to be chal- 
cedony, one to onc and one-half inches wide and three to three 
and one-half long. 

Ten skinners mostly of flint, one to three inches long and one to 
one and one-half broad. 

Ten hammers, from six ounces to two pounds and fourteen 
ounces in weight, some of which have scen a great deal of use. 
They were held in the hand when used. 

One smoothing stone, made of what we call canncl coal, a hard, 
black coal, six inches long, three and one-half inches broad, three 
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inches thick; polished and the corners and edges rounded off nice 
and smooth. When first taken out of the mound it was very 
black and glossy. 

Two smoothing stones of the same material, but small, three 
inches by three and one-half. One is three-fourths inch thick, the 
other is in the shape of a triangle and one-half inch thick. 

One piece resembles a scythe stone except that it tapers each 
way, one end being flattened and about three-fourths of an inch 
broad at the flat end, two in the middle and one-half inch at the 
other end, one-half inch thick and six inches long; made of fine 
sandstone. 

Beads made of clay; some mica; also a number of discs or 
paint cups of various sizes; stones for playing games such as pitch- 
ing quoits; spear and arrow heads of various kinds; drills; chisels; 
flint knives; arrow knives; pipes of burned clay and carved 
pipes; sinkers; and a number of other things. 

Tuomas BEckwiItTutt.: 


Charleston, Mo. 





MOUNDS IN JUNEAU COUNTY WISCONSIN. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Your card of inquiry as to location of Indian mounds in this 
section awaits answer. In these notes the ranges are all east of the 
Principal Meridian to passing one township west of Juneau County. 

On Daniel Gee’s farm, town of Lisbon, animal mounds and 
others. Township 16. Range 3 E. Section 17,58. E. y. 

The mounds located near Scott & Buckley’s former mill site of 
which I gave you notes, are located, Township 17. R.3 E. Sec. 
19, N. E. y. 

I am also informed of a large circular mound beyond this locat- 
ed about T. 17. R.2E. Sec. 13, in N. E. ¥ of S. E. Y. 

Several long rows or lines near Little Yellow River are locat- 
ed, as near as I could make out on the map, Tp. 17. R.3. Sec. 
23, N. E. y of S. E. yf. 

The one neara swamp shown by Mr. Mason, which was 
much obliterated was located, T. 17. R.3. Sec. 29, S. E. yf. 

I was told to-day of a fine man mound that had been plowed 
over years ago. Indian boys called it the Big Indian. It was 
about 30 feet long, in form of a cross, i. e. arms extended on each 
side, and with head clearly marked. It was located, T. 17. R. 
3. Sec. 14,5. W. ¥. 

Between this and the former mounds, on the same side of the 
Little Yellow River, are some scattered circular mounds. 

I have word also of a fine circular mound located, T. 16. R. 
3. Sec. 20,8. E. Y. 

Mr. Joseph Curtis, one of our oldest deer hunters, has reported to 
me very enthusiastically a set of mounds on the east side of Cran- 
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berry River, on high lands. He pronounces them very fine indeed. 
He does not know whether any are animal. They are reached from 
Necedah. Their lccation is, T. 19. R.3. Sec. 23, N. W. Y. 

The above are all near to streams. Mr. Mason reported to me- 
this morning one that he came across while hunting, which is lo- 
cated near no river but, near a swamp. He did not have time to 
examine it carefully. He thinks it is a rd mound. It is located, 
T.17. R.3. Sec. 5,8. E. yf. 

These mounds all lie in a breadth of only séx miles from east to- 
west, and 18 miles from north to south, yet is probably only a par- 
tial list. The parties reporting them have identified the several 
locations on the sectional county map of Juneau County, and I 
think you will find them correct to the ¥ section. 

A. A. Younae. 

New Lisbon, Wis., Dec. 22, 1885. 


¢) 
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A BIT OF LOCAL INDIAN HISTORY. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

One half mile S. W. of the post village of Ironton, Lehigh 
County, Penna., is a copious spring. At this place once lived the 
Shawano Indian, Kolapechka. Of him more further on. Around 
the spring are picked up from the surface many stone objects, evi- 
dence of an Indian village or encampment. A few steps from 


this fountain is still to be seen in place a part of the rock, about 
one half of it, in which was once the mortar used by the aborigi- 
nes to grind their cereals when in this section. That portion of 
the stone which contained the mortar was unfortunately destroyed 
several years ago by the farmer owning the property. 

Coplay Creek, now a small stream, flows near by. Along its 
banks are found stone implements made ‘by the Indians. This 
creek was named “Coplay” in honor of of the Shawano chieftain 
“Kolapechka.” A local historian of note appears, however, to 
think differently. See History of the Lehigh Valley etc., M.S.Henry, 
Easton, Pa., 1860. On page 300 of his work in a foot note he 
says; “Coplay is the name of a creek emptying into the Lehigh 
river near Catasaugua,—west. The proper and original name for 
this stream is ‘Copiechan,’ which is an Indian word signifying 
‘that which runs evenly,’ or ‘a smooth running stream.’” Nota 
word does he say of the Sawano; but further on in his book, in 
another footnote on page 303, he acknowledges great indebtedness to- 
Joseph J. Mickley Esq. or Philadelphia, “for much valuable in- 
formation of this—Lehigh—county, as likewise by the use of his 
valuable library, he has been the means of adding many items of 
an interesting character to the whole publication.” . 

Now, in Mr. Mickley’s “Brief Account of the Murders by the 
Indians in Northampton County, Penna.,*” page 24, occurs the 





*The county embraced at this time about all the land now contained in Northampton, Lehigh, 
Carbon, Monroe, Pike, Wayne and Susquehannah counties, and also small parts of Bradford, Wy- 
oming, Luzerne, Schuylkill and Columbia, 
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following note: “Coplay is a corruption from ‘Kolapechka,’ which 
was the name of an Indian, the son of a Shawano chief Paxanosa.t 
He lived at the head of the creek named after him on friendly 
terms with the white inhabitants. He was an honest and trust- 
worthy man. Timothy Horsfield{ employed him on several occa- 
sions to carry messages to Goy ernor Hamilton at Philadelphia.” 

Prof. J. H. Dubbs, who occupies the chair of Archeology and 
History in Franklin and Marshall College at Lancaster, Penna., 
says in a recent letter to the writer “that Mr. Mickley was an his- 
torical authority of eminence, and was thoroughly familiar with 
the locality. I may add, however, that in my boyhood the fact 
that ‘Coplay’ had resided at the place indicated, was never called in 
question in the vicinity of Ironton.” Both Mr. Mickley and Prof. 
Dubbs were born and raised in this neighborhood. 

In the “Genealogical History of the Race of Balyard” by a de- 
scendant, Dr. L. B. Balliet, in preface is found the following: “I 
am indebted to ‘old Aunty Coplay’ for reliable information relating 
to our family prior to her time. She was called by that name 
from the circumstance that the plaee she lived on was the home of 
an old Indian chief named ‘Coplay’ at the time our forefathers lo- 
cated this tract about the middle of the eighteenth century.” There 
is no proof that the creek was ever cz alled “Copiechan :?” but abund- 
ant evidence that it was named after “Kolapechkan,” and the sup- 
position is that the former name was invented about thirty-five 
years ago by gentlemen near the present village of Coplay, assist- 


ed by antiquarians from Philadelphia, who knew nothing of the 
real origin of the name, and who, having discovered in the Indian 
vocabulary that “Copiechan” meant “a fine running stream,” took 
it for granted that the latter must be the original form. This 
would not be the first occurrence when Indian names were manu- 
factured to order. This, then, settles the matter as to the origin 
of the word “Coplay.” 


A. F. BEerurn. 
Allentown, Penna. 





THE SILVER FIND IN KENTUCKY. 


Editor Am. Antiguarian: 


In the last number of the ANTIQUARIAN there is an article en- 
titled “A Silver Find” by W. K. Moorehead of Cincinnati, O. It 
apparently refers to a certain discover y made at the Old Fort, near- 





+Paxnas or Paxsinas the father was, so says the Rev, John Heckewelder in his “Indian Nations,” 
a chief ot prominence, It appears the Moravian missionaries knew that the Shawano Indians were 
the most ferocious tribe of alt the Indian nations, and because of this sought to gain their friendship, 
so as not to be molested when passing from one Indian mission to another, After the death of She- 
pa ome the friend of the whites, who died at Shamokin in 1749, the Moravians were fortun te in 
¢ friendship of Paxnas, who proved this by’sending his sons to escort a missionary to Beth- 
lehem y eo Shamokin, where he was in the most perilous situation; the war having just broke out, 


tHorsfield, a druggist, lived in Bethlehem at this time, He was a Justice of the Peace for the then 
Northampton County, Was a: a Colonel, and in this capacity had command of the two mil. 
itary companies ranging along the frontier, He was of great service to the government and to the 
inhabitants on the border, 
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ly opposite the old mouth of the Scioto River, in Kentucky. In 
some respects the article is misleading, and as I am personally ac- 
quainted with the localities described and have received information. 
concerning the find from first hands and eye-witnesses I have 
written the following statement of the facts, as far as they could 
be learned, for your magazine. 

Directly opposite Portsmouth, O., there is a “high hill,” but 
there are no mounds upon it. At and below the Old Fort, which 
is situated about 1% miles below the Portsmouth ferry, there are 
mounds, but none of them exceed five feet in height. About four 
miles above the ferry there are several mounds, one of which is 
some eight or ten feet in height, but up to the first of last April this 
had not been excavated. Neither of the points named are op- 
posite the city, and there are no mounds in the intermediate space. 

Two years ago this spring or summer while a farmer was plow- 
ing over the northwest wall near the central gateway of the Old 
Fort, the plow turned out a portion of a human skeleton. Several 
persons, including one or more boys from Portsmouth, who were 
present, went to digging, and soon unearthed two—some say 
three —skeletons or portions of them, including skulls. With the 
skeletons were found the following relics: one pipe with straight, 
flat stem, one common plain pipe bowl—both of stone; two stone 
celts or skinning knives, one of which is nearly square at the upper 
end with a slight depression on each of its four sides; one stone 
tube; and a fine polished stone axe which I afterwards saw in the 
possession of Mr. W. R. Mercer of Cincinnati. There have been 
a number of axes of this form found in the same region. There 
was also a number of shell beads and eight or ten shell tubes that 
were from five to seven inches in length. In the neighborhood 
these were erroneously called pipe-stems. I have the stone tube 
and one shell tube, sixty-four shell beads—-four of which are of a 
very odd pattern, the pipe bowl and the two skinning knives. Mr. 
William Waller of Portsmouth also has a number of the shell 
beads. These things were not found on the top of the wall, but 
on its outward slope some two or three feet below. 

A day or two after this discovery some boys, including one from 
Portsmouth whose name I think was Brown and who had previ- 
ously found the axe mentioned above, concluded to make some 
further explorations. They commenced digging at the point 
where the skeletons were found and soon unearthed one or two 
brass kettles. One of these which I afterwards saw would hold 
some five or six quarts. Within them were two dozen or more 
silver crosses of various sizes and designs, a large number of silver 
buckles—there being at least one hundred scattered over Ports- 
mouth and the surrounding country, several crescent shaped cap 
front pieces made of silver and nicely ornamented, jews-harps 
made of brass, glass beads, and two styles of brass handled pen- 
knives. There may have been other articles found, but, as the lat- 
ter find is historical rather than archeological, I did not take- 
enough interest in it to note everything connected therewith. Of 
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the silver buckles there were at least four forms. Im addition to 
the heart shaped one illustrated in Mr. Moorehead’s article, ‘there 
was another plain heart shaped buckle with the point of the tongue 
closing at the point of the heart. Of the other two forms, one 
was nearly square, and the other nearly round. The skeletons and 
relics found with them were but a few feet from the kettles, but 
the latter were a foot or two deeper. 

While it would be difficult to determine what length of time has 
elapsed since the skeletons or bodies were placed in the wall of the 
fort, they certainly have no connection with the two modern ket- 
tles and their contents. The latter may possibly have been placed 
there by some of the early traders say from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty years ago, or some Indian may have stolen them 
from a trader and concealed them. 

The history of the Scioto valley states that in the latter part of 
the last or in the early part of this century there was a Shawnee 
village just below the old mouth of the Scioto River and that it 
was removed to the opposite side of the Ohio, and also that some 
French traders lived with the Indians at the same points, but the 
statement is given in rather an indefinite way. At the first point 
named many old copper and silver coins have been found at vari- 
ous times; some were complete, while others were cut into quar- 
ters and halves. Most of the coins were European, Spanish and 
English predominating, and were very much defaced. 

Last year in grading the Maysville and Big Sandy Railroad the 
laborers shaved off a part of the northwest wall in question, which 
is there ten feet in height. About midway between the central 
and northern gateways they brought to light a number of copper 
relics, including tubes and one axe. Some of the pieces of copper 
were simply hammered out and had no particular design. It is im- 
possible to state the number of pieces contained in this cache, for 
they were carried away and scattered in different directions. I have 
a number of stone relics that were taken from different places in 
this wall at about the same time, the finest of which is a stone pipe 
bowl representing a human head. 

Mr. Moorehead states “that there have been a great many relics 
found in the banks of the Ohio a little distance above Portsmouth,” 
and describes some interesting ones that he obtained from there. 
This location is fully described in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
for 1886, No. 3 (May), page 167 of vol. 8. Although I have 
looked over the point mentioned during the past two winters, I 
have not found any of the bone implements or beads which he de- 
scribes and am rather inclined to think that they were found on 
the Fort place 5 miles up the Scioto, on the east bank, for at that 
point they are frequently found and are well preserved. 

T. H. Lewis. 

St. Paul, Minn., June 15, 1887. 
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VILLAGE TRAILS AND MOUNDS IN MICHIGAN. 


Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

In response to the questions handed to me by John Brooks, asked 
by you concerning this part of the state of Michigan in its Indian 
days, I will answer as follows: 

Qestion 1. Indian Villages. Beginning inthe Township of Ver- 
non, Sheawassee County, on Section 6. on the south side of the 
Sheawassee River was an Indian village called Kechewondangon- 
eng, and farther down the river was one called Shegemasking, 
meaning Soft Maple, and about twenty miles north was Chessa- 
neng. The former was the summer residence of Chief Wassee, 
the principal chief of the Sheawassee bands. On the Looking 
Glass River in the township of Antrom there was a village of con- 
siderable size. Farther down the stream, at what is called De- 
Witt, in Clinton County, was the Chippewa village of Wabwah- 
nahseepee; their chief’s name Whiteloes, and his son Canorbway. 
On the N. W. of Section 3 in the Tp. Essen, Clinton County, was 
the village of the Maketoquets. There was another village of the 
Maketoquets farther down the Maple River in the township of 
Lebanon on Section 14, the village of Cocoose, occupied by the 
Chippewas and Ottowas; Cocoose was Chief. At or near all 
these villages were gardens and cornfields. There was quite a 
stopping place for Chippewas, Fishers, Pottowatamies and Sauks at 
what is now the city of Owosso; here they had large cornfields. 

Question 2. Trails.—There was a trail commencing near the head 
of the Sheawassee River and following the river bank, called the 
Fishing Trail. There was another commencing at Kechewon- 
daugoneng, following the same direction of the Sheawassee River, 
keeping back so as to avoid the bends; this was on the left side of 
the river and continued on across Section 31 in the township of 
Venis, thence across townships Caledonia, Owosso, Rush and New 
Haven in Sheawasse County, thence Chessaning, St. Charles and 
Swan Creek in Saginaw, and so on to what is called Saginaw 
City. Then there was another commencing at Kechewondaugon- 
eng, running west across Sheawassee, Bennington and Sciotio Tps. 
in Sheawassee County, thence following the Looking Glass River 
through Clinton County. Then there was another commencing 
at Owosso, at what they called their cornfields, running N. W. 
through Owosso and Fairfield Tps. in Sheawasse County, and how 
much further I cannot say. 

Question 3. Location of Indian Mounds.—There were mounds 
and graves near the bank of the Sheawassee River at the village 
of Kechewondaugoneng, in Tp. 6 N., 4 east, Vernon, also on Sec. 
19 in Tp. 7 N., 3 east, Caledonia, also Sec. 13, Owosso, also on 
the E. 4%, S. W. Y, Sec. 23, Tp. 7 N., Range 1 east, Medelbery, 
also S. E. {same Section, also Sec. 26 same Tp. and on E. part of 
S. E. Y Sec. 13, Tp. 7 N., R.2 E., Owosso, also S. W. 4 Sec. 
12, same Tp., also S. 4 S. W. Y Section 2, same Tp., also E. 
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part S. W. Y Sec. 15, Tp. 9 N., 3 E., Chessaneng, Saginaw Co. 
Cornfields and gardens on Sections 6 and 7 in the Tp. of Vernon, 
and on Sections 12 and 13 Owosso and on Section 16, Tp. Chessa- 
neng, SaginawCounty. 

Question No. 4. Effigies—The mounds described as being: on 
Section 15, Tp. 9 N., 3 E., were efigy mounds. There were also 
effigy mounds on Section 19, Tp. 7 N., 3 E., Caledonia. 

H. H. Carson. 


Owosso, Sheawassee County, Michigan. 
? 7? Db 
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Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


Yesterday I opened an Indian grave in the town of Fleming, this 
county, from which I obtained 1600 colored beads, 960 wampum, 
20 crescents and shell ornaments, 70 marginella shells, a stone 
paint mortar, \ brass and 6 iron bracelets, 2 hammer stones, both 
nearly the same size, 3% in. diameter by 1 in. thick, one of gray 
and the other of red stone, a knife the handle of which is an image 
of a soldier embracing his sweetheart, material brass, a broken 
clay vase, paint, etc. 


Wu. W. ApDAmMs. 


Mapleton, N. Y., June 8, 1887. 
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Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


It has been customary with me for a number of years to spend 
a few of the summer months in Huidah Land. While there I 
have been shown many a curious document in their posses- 
sion. Many of them have been carefully preserved through two 
or three generations. [I send you a copy of one in the possession 
of a Hyganid Southern Alaska Huidah. The person who is the 
present possessor of the paper is, I believe, the third in descent 
from the San hert mentioned in it. I send it for publication, not 
only as a curious document, but because it bears on the earliest cor- 
respondence between the Huidahs and Europeans, or Anglo 
Americans. The following is a copy of the document. 

Kyganie, N. W. America, April 25, 1829. 

This certifies that the bearer, San hert, a Kyganie chief, has 
treated me with great hospitality and listened to my statements 
with attention. May he and his tribe speedily be blessed with the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God—a system admirably adapted 
to the exigencies of a dying world. 

J. S. Green. 

Who J. S. Green was I have been unable to discover. Perhaps 
he might have been one of the Whalers from Boston, Mass., who 
visited these coasts early in this century. 

JAMES DEANs. 
Victoria, B. C. ; 





EARLY BOOKS ON MOUNDS. 


Editorial. 


EARLY BOOKS WHICH TREAT OF MOUNDS. 


Among the carliest notices of the mounds and mound-builders, 
we must place the work on the American Indians which was pub- 
lished by Adair, a trader and resident among the Southern Indians for 
40 years, 1775; and the work by Wm. Bartram, the Botanist, entitled 
Travels through North and South Carolina, East and West Florida. 

As early as 1788 General Washington, in a letter to Gen. Butler 
expressed a strong desire that inquiry should be made into a matter 
of so much interest. President Stiles of Yale College thought 
the mounds were fortifications thrown up by Ferdinand De Soto. 

Perhaps the earliest book on the subject was by Caleb Atwater, 
who wrote Conti:butions to the American Antiquarian Socicty. 
He republished a volume in 1833. Governor Dewitt Clinton 
about 1819 publisl:cd some notes on mounds in Western New 
York. Dr. S. P. ilildreth of Marietta, Ohio, contributed facts 
about the mounds in that city, which were embodied in Hildreth’s 
History. Dr.S. G. Morton published his Crania Americana, in 1839 
giving engravings of mound-builder’s skulls. Mr. Josiah Priest 
published his book on American Antiquities in 1833, and gave a 
description of the discoveries on the Muskingum and Marietta, 
the works at Cincinnati, a Cavern in Indiana, also the works at 
Newark and various other places, but filled his book with vagaries 
and speculations. The most thorough work was done, however, 
by Mr. E. G. Squier, of Chillicothe, who commenced surveying the 
mounds in Ohio in 1845 and enlisted Dr. E. H. Davis with him. The 
two prepared the notable work which was published as the first 
Smithsonian Contribution in 1848 entitled The Monuments in the 
Mississippi Valley. Mr. Henry R. Schoolcraft, at the time a resident 
of New York State, made a journey to the West in 1817 and publish- 
ed Scenes and Adventures in the Ozark Mountains, (Philadelphia, 
1823). In 1820 he was appointed by Gen. Cass to explore the 
Lake Superior copper region and the upper Mississippi, published 
a narrative in 1821. Travels in the central portion of the Missis- 
sipi Valley appeared in 1825, issued after he had been appointed 
on a commission to treat with the Indians at Chicago. He was 
appointed in 1822 Indian agent, and lived at Sault St. Marie, was a 
member of the Legislature of Michigan from 1828-32. He founded 
in 1828 the Michigan Hist. Society, and in 1831 the Algic Society. 
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Two lectures on the Indian languages were delivéred to the So- 
ciety and translated in the French by Duponceau. Narrative of an 
expedition to Itaska Lake, the source of the Mississippi River ap- 
peared in 1834. He communicated in 1842 with the Antiquarian 
Society of Denmark about a tour to Western Virginia, Ohio, and 
Canada. In 1845 he made a census and published Notes on the 
Iroquois, on Contributions to American History, Antiquities and 
General Ethnology, (Albany, 1848.) Under an act of Congress, 
passed in 1847, he prepared “Historical and Statistical information 
respecting the history, condition and prospects of the Indian Tribes 
in the United States, six volumes, folio, 336 plates, ( Philadelphia, 
1851-57.) He is the author of The Indian and his Wigwam, or 
Characteristics of the Red Race, 1848; Personal Memoirs of a 
Residence of Thirty Years with Indian Tribes on the American 
Frontiers, (Philadelphia, 1853.) Algic Researches, 1839, repub- 
lished under the title of The Myth of Hiawatha, and other Old Le- 
gends, Mythologic and Allegoric of the North American Indians, 
(Philadelphia, 1856); his first two works were republished and 
combined under the title of Narrative of an Exploratory Expedition 
to the Sources of the Mississippi River, etc., (Philadelphia, 1854). 
Albert Gallatin, Sec. of the Treasury, 1800 prepared a book en- 
titled, Synopsis of the Indian Tribes. It was published by the 
Antiquarian Society in 1836, and must be regarded even to this 
date, one of the most valuable books on the Indian Tribes and 
Languages ever written. Mr. Gallatin did not treat of the mounds 
but he was the founder of the American Ethnological Society, 
which was for a time the only society in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to either Ethnology or Archeology and is worthy of 
honor as one of the pioneer societies of the country, though un- 
fortunately it was suspended in 1871. 


A book was published as late as 1853 as the third volume of the 
Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, entitled Ob- 
servations on the Creek and Cherokee Indians. This work 
contained many allusions to the mounds found in the Gulf 
States. 


Mr. Wm. Pidgeon published in 1858, a book entitled Traditions 
of De-Coo-Dah and Antiquarian Researches. It seems to be based 
on the researches of Squier & Davis and various scraps of informa- 
tion gained from other sources, but is entirely unreliable. The 
wood cuts, are numerous, but represent imaginary objects. In 
1850, the Regents of the University of New York published a third 
Annual Report, which contained an account of the Indian Collection 
in the State Cabinet, and Dr. F.B. Hough’s paper on Indian Antiqui- 
ties, including the enclosures in Jefferson Co. and St. Lawrence Co.,, 
N. Y., (Albany, 1850), valuable for its illustrations. Col. Chas. 
Whittlesey surveyed the mounds in Ohio in 1849 and prepared a 
monogram which was published in Vol. III of Smithsonian Contri- 
tions. Dr. 1. A. Lapham surveyed the mounds of Wisconsin in 
1847, and made a report to the American Antiquarian Society 
published by the Smithsonian in Vol. VIL., entitled Lapham’s An- 
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EARLY BOOKS ON MOUNDS. 


In 1841 Mr. John L. Stevens electrified the world by 


his description of the Antiquitics of Central America, Incidents of 
Travel in Central America and Yucatan, 2 vols., 1841. 
pared the way for increased interest in the mounds. 
Nott & Gliddon published their work on the Indigenous Races of 
the Earth which contained a few allusions to the mound-builder’s 
skulls, but is not especially valuable for its information on the sub- 
ject. Prichard’s Natural History of Man, published in 1843, con- 
tains description of the Indian Tribes but not of the mound-builders. 
A work appeared in Germany which was prepared by a Prof. F. 
W. Assall, a geologist in Penn., but which is really taken almost 
verbatim from Atwatcr’s book, and which contains the same cuts; 
it purports to be original but is of no particular value. 
F. Poole, of the Chicago Library has a copy of the book, and we 
take the occasion to append the following note which he has kindly 


sent to us: 


“Caleb Atwater, in 1820, contributed to the first volume of the 
Transactions of the American Antiquarian Society (pp. 105-267) 
“Description of the Antiquities discovered in the State of Ohio and 
other Western States,” with thirteen copper plates showing plain- 
ly the western mounds and with numerous wood cuts illustrating 
objects found in the mounds. 


ing the above and other papers, were issued at Columbus, Ohio, in 


1833.” 


Mr. Atwater’s “writings,” compris- 


In 1818 Friedrich Wilhelm Assall came to the United States and 
was head mining officer (Berghauptmann) of the state of Penn- 


sylvania. 


He traveled through the Northwestern states and made 


personal observations of the mounds. He returned to Germany in 
1823, and his papers came into the hands of F. J. Mone, professor 
of History and Statistics, in Heidelberg, who edited and enlarged 
the same by using materials from Caleb Atwater’s Description; 
Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia; De Witt Clinton’s Antiquities of 
the Western part of New York; and Drake’s Pictures of Cincin- 
nati and the Miami Country. 
man in Heidelberg in 1827, 2 vols. 12 mo. and plates 4to.; with 
the title “Nachrichten iiber die friiheren einwohner von Nordam- 
erika und ihre denk-maler gesammelt von 
Assall, Herausgegeben mit cinen Borberichte von Franz Joseph 
Mone, mit einen Atlas von 12 Steintafeln.” 
ductions from Atwater’s. 


Thaddeus Mason Harris in his “Journal of a Tour in the Ter- 
ritory Northwest of the Allegheny Mountains made in the spring 
of the year 1803,” (Boston 1805) gives a description (pp. 147-162) 
of the Ohio mounds, and follows it up with an account of what 
earlier writers have said concerning American tumuli ( pp. 162-176). 
Dr. Harris based his description of the mounds on his own obser- 
vations, and used freely the account of them given by Dr. Manas- 
seh Cutter in a note appended to his charge at the ordination of the 
Rev. Daniel Story, the first minister at Marietta. 


The work was published in Ger- 


The plates are repro- 


He also used 
the account of Capt. J. Heart, published in the Columbia Maga- 
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zine for April 1887, and the measurements of Gen. Rufus Putnam. 

H. M. Brackenridge in his “View of Louisiana” 1817, has a 
chapter (pp. 166-183) on the western mounds.” 

Stephen Long in his journey to the St. Peters river crossed the 
Fox river and the Kishwaukee on a line with Geneva and Rock- 
ford and discovered mounds at both places. He also published a 
map, with ancient works located at Prairie Du Chien and at many 
points on the Mississippi and the Minnesota river. Robert Carver 
in 1776 also mentions Indian villages, old fortifications, caves, etc.,, 
which were discovered on the Wisconsin and upper Mississippi. 





fy. 
VV 


THE MASTODON IN AMERICA AND THE MOUND 
BUILDERS. 


We have in this number of the ANTIQUARIAN several allusions to 
the question of the mastodon having been found in America late 
enough to be known by the aborigines. On this point we add a few 
words mainly to show what is the status of the discussion. The pres- 
ence of the mastodon and the mammothin America is acknowledg- 
ed and the evidence is accumulating that the date is quite recent 
Geologists are not quite sure as to the period in which the masto- 
don became extinct. It is supposed that the animal belonged to 
the pre-glacial period, and yet the evidences are that it survived 
that period. The bare enumeration of the mastodons which have 
been found in America would prove that they were very common, 
and the description of the places in which they have been found 
would show that they were post-glacial. *“The bones of the 
mastodon were found in miry clay above a stratum of rock salt on 
the island Petit Ance, Louisiana, in association with } >ttery, stone 
hatchets, cane baskets, ctc. These remains were foun | at a depth 
of twelve feet.” “A similar association of the bones. of the 
mastodon with fragments of pottery, was found by Prof. Holmes. 
on the banks of the Ashley river, near Charleston S. C.” {Sir 
Charles Lyell states that “in 1845, no less than six of the mastodons 
were found in Warren Co., New Jersey, six feet below the surface 
by a farmer who was digging out the rich mud from a pond which 
he had drained.” Prof. Winchell, of Michigan, says that he has 
“seen the bones of the mastodon and of the elephant imbedded in 
peat so shallow that he could readily believe the mastodons to have 
occupied the country during its possession by the Indians.” Prof. 
Shaler says || “almost any swampy bit of ground in Ohio or Ken- 
tucky contains traces of the mammoth and mastadon;” and at Big 
Bone Lake “the remains are so well preserved as to seem not much 
more ancient than the Buffalo bones which are found above them.” 
Prof. Hall, State Geologist of New York says, “of the very recent 





* See ‘‘The Epoch of the Mammoth’’ by James C. Southall, 

t Proc, Acad. Nat, Sci, of Phil. July 1858, pp. 178-186, and 1847, p, 125. 
+ Students Elements, p, 160. 

| American Naturalist, Vol, V, pp. 606, 607. 
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existence of this animal there seems to be no doubt; the marl beds 
and muck swamps where these remains occur, are the most recent 
of all superficial accumulations.” Sir Chas Lyell says that 4 “they 
were exterminated by the Indian hunters, is the first idea presented 
ito the mind of almost every naturalist.” Dr. J. C. Warren, speak- 
ing of the Newburgh mastodon, says, “it was found just beneath 
the soil in a small pool of water.” The author has seen the bones 
‘of a mastodon in a peat swamp near Ashtabula, Ohio, three’ feet 
below the surface, surrounded by ashes and the marks of fire; and 
‘discovered an arrow-head in the same swamp not thirty feet dis- 
tant. Prof. John Collett has described the difference between the 
mastodon and the mammoth, (see Fourteenth Annual Report of 
Geology and Natural History for Indiana, pages 32 and 33, Plate 
3, and Plate 6) and mentions the finding of *“parts of over twenty- 
five mammoths” (Z/ephas Americanus,) and of “thirty individu- 
al specimens of the remains of the mastodon,” found in marshes, 
ponds, miry places, old beds of rivers; and says, “their date does 
not reach beyond the most recent changes of the carth’s surface; 
in fact their existence was so late that the only query is why did 
they become extinct.” He states that a skeleton was discovered 
in excavating the bed of a canal near Covington, in so good pres- 
ervation that “when the larger bones were split open, the marrow, 
still preserved, was used by the bog cutters to grease their boots; 
and the chunks of sperm-like substance, two and three inches in 
«diameter, occupied the place of the kidney fat.” Another was 
found in Iroquois County, Illinois, “with a mass of fibrous, bark- 
like material between the ribs, which, when carefully separated, 
proved to be a crushed mass of herbs and grasses similar to those 
which still grow in the vicinity.” 

Prof. Winchell, speaking of the peat beds, says: “These beds 
are the sites of ancient lake lets slowly filled up with accumulation 
of sediment; they enclose numcrous remains of the mastodon and 
mammoth. These are sometimes found so near the surface that 
one could believe them to have been buried within five hundred 
‘or a thousand years.”+ 

The mastodon bones found near Tecumseh lay but two and one- 
half fect beneath the surface. The Adrian mastodon was buried 
about three feet. Prof. Barton of Pennsylvania discovered the 
bones of a mastodon at a depth of six feet, and in the stomach of 
the animal a mass of vegetable matter composed of leaves and 
branches, among which was a rush belonging to a species now 
common in Virginia. § 

2. It is of some significance that a tradition of this animal existed 
among the Indians. Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia men- 
tioned it as existing among the Delawares, and a French officer by 
the name of Fabri mentions it in a letter to Buffon in 1748 as pre- 
vailing among the Canada tribes. || 





4 A Second Vis't to Unitea States by Lyell, Vol. I, p. 349. 

* See Second Annual Reyort of Geology for Indiana, 1830, p. 384. 
+t Annual Scientific Discovery, 1871, p. 239, 

§ Epoch of Mammoth p, 168, 

ii Epoch of Mamroth, p. 166. 
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Mr. Stickney, for many years the Indian agent af the United 
States for the tribes northwest of the Ohio, says: * “There was a 
tradition among the Indians of the existence of the mastodon; 
they were often seen; they fed on the boughs of a species of lime 
tree, and they did not lie down, bit leaned against a tree to sleep.” 

These traditions may not be entirely reliable as they might refer 
to the buffalo or elk, as these are the names given by many of the 
Indians when asked about the big bones. Col. C. Croghan took 
down a myth about a monster called the “great buffalo,” from the 
band of Iroquois and Wyandots. David Cusic speaks about the 
“big quis-quis” known by the Iroquois. Elias Johnson speaks. 
of another monster called “Oyahguaharh.” William Walker, In- 
dian agent in 1823, brings the tradition from Canada of the “father 
of oxen.” Charlevoix speaks of “a pleasant enough tradition of a 
“great elk” whose “skin is proof against all sorts of weapons, and 
he has a sort of arm 
which comes out of his 
shoulder, which he uses 
as we do ours.” 

3. As to the evidence 
furnished by the animal 
figures found in Ameri- 
can art something should 
be said. This evidence 
is not satisfactory, still 
there are some things 
which indicate that the 
elephant or mastodon 
was known to the abor- 
igines. There are fig- 
ures which have been 
taken for clephants 
among the monuments 
of Central America. 
+Waldeck has described 
a stucco bas-relief in the 
palace of Palenque 
which was “evidently a 
representation of a pro- = 
eseiian, * eee I. = wien 
en atid Tics chvek & Sie Ox 
and tusk, at the same time SOS OR HS oS 
a horn above the tusk. Fig. 1.—ELEPHANT’S HEAD, 

Another head-dress is described by Humboldt as found in Mexico.f 
He says: “It scems hardly possible to suppose that a tapir’s snout 











* Nat, Hist. of New York, Part IV, Geology, by W, W, Mather, p, 44. 
+ See Waldeck’s Recherches ur les Ruines de Palenque, Pl, XIII. 


+ Vues des Cordilleras, plate XV ; also Lenape Stone, p, 28; Short’s North Americans of Antiqui- 
ty, p. 385, fig. 2; See also Bancroft’s Native Races, Vol, IV, p. 305 figs. 1: and 12. 
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could have suggested the trunk in the head dress, and we are al- 
most led to infer that the people at Aztalan had received some no- 
tice of the elephant from Asia, or that their traditions reach back to 
the time of theAmerican Elephant.” 

The elephant trunk as an architectural ornament is common in 
Central America. It has been disputed whether “it was an ele- 
phant’s trunk that was intended by the ornament.* We present 
a cut of this on page 244. It is a part of the ornament over the 
doorway in the palace at Uxmal. Another ornament similar to it 
may be seen in the palace at Labna; talso at Casa Grande, at Zayi, 
and Casa del Gobernador, Casa ce Monjas, at Uxmal. tf 

4. We now come to the question as to the mastodon being known 
to the Mound Builders, On this point the evidence is very ,un- 
certain. The fact that 
mastodons have been 
found in association with 
Mound Builder’s relics 
and with human remains 
near by would render it 
only probable but some- 
how the relics which are 
brought forth as_ proofs 
have been regarded by 
many as manifest frauds 
manufactured with a 
theory in mind and so a 
cloud of doubt has been 
thrown over the whole 
subject. These _ relics 
taken in the order of Fig, 2, ELEPHANT’S TRUNK, 
their discovery are as follows: 

1, the Davenport tablet; 2, the so-called Elephant pipes 3, the Len- 
ape stone; 4, the Larkin stone a flat piece of native copper found near 
Red House Valley inthe Allegheny mountains. In reference to the 
last there is no doubt that it is a fraud. It has been described by 
Dr. Frederick Larkin of Randolph, N. Y., in the following words: 
“It was a flat picce of native copper six inches in length by four 
in width, artistically wrought, with the form of an elephant repre- 
sented 7x harness, engraved upon it, and a sort of breast collar with 
tugs on cither side, which extended past the hips.” This author 
says, “my theory that the prehistoric races used to some extent the 
great American elephant or mastodon, [ believe is new, and no 
doubt will be considered visionary by many readers, and more es- 
pecially by prominent archxologists.” The author also claims “The 
earthworks are indeed constructed on a gigantic scale, but they 
were erected by a people who worked the mastodon and who 
doubled their teams.” This author has given acut which is entitled, 





* See Allen’s Prehistoric World, p. 590. 

t See Short’s North Americans of Antiquity, pp. 353, 354 395. Allen’s Prehistoric World, p. 631. 
Bancroft’s Native Races, Vol, 1V, pp. 163, 214, 217. 

+ Ancient Man in America, (1) p. 19, (2) intro, (3) p. 142, fig. 15. 
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“Engraving on bone found in a mound,” yet it is an almost exact 
fac-simile of the bone taken from the cave at Madelaine by M. 
Lartet. 

The Lenape stone was found on a farm near Doyleston, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. There were two parts to 
the stone: one was found in 1872, the other in 1881; but 
was afterwards sold to Henry Paxon, a youth of nineteen, 
who had a fancy for collecting Indian antiquities, in whose 
possession it still remains. Mr. H. C. Mercer describes the in- 
scription in the following words: * “It is unquestionably a picture 
of combat between savages and the hairy mammoth; the combat 


Fig, 3.—ELEPHANT PIPE, 


we might imagine takes place on the confines of a forest, and if we 
may judge from an upward inclination of the foreground on the 
right, at the base of a hillside. The monster, angry, and with 
e1ect tail approaches the forest in which through the pine trunks 
are seen the wigwams of an Indian village. In the sky, overhead 
and as if presiding over the event, are ranged the powers of heaven; 
forked lightning flashes through the tree-tops and from between a 
planet and the crescent moon, beyond which we seem to see a con- 
stellation and two stars, the sun’s face looks down upon the 
scene.” 

In reference to the Davenport tablets and pipes much has al- 
ready been written. Archzologists differ among themselves as to 
their genuineness. We do not propose to discuss that question 
now. The question before us is whether the mastodon or mam- 
moth were late enough in history for the Mound Builders to come 
into contact with them. On this point the Davenport finds furnish 
no proof. One of the tablets, to be sure, has animal figures upon 
it, some of which may be said to resemble clephants or tapirs or 
hogs, but the figures are very rude and one can hardly tell what 
they represent. They furnish no evidence of the mastodon being 
known to the Mound Builders, even if the tablet is genuine. The 





* See the Lenape Stone, p. 5. 
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elephant pipes, to some, furnish better argument. It is said that the 
people who carved these must have known something about the ele- 
phants. It is claimed however by the majority of the writers who 
favor the genuineness of these tablets and pipes, that this knowl- 
edge was derived from memory or tradition; that the people emi- 
grated from the Asiatic continent and brought with them a knowl- 
edge of the elephant. In confirmation of this it is said that the 
phonetic alphabet was known to the Mound Builders, and the let- 
ters on the tablets are referred to as proof of this. There are Ara- 
bic numerals on the tablet. If these numerals were known to the 
Mound Builders then we should conclude that their migration was 
subsequent to the rise of the arabic literature and as a result the 
tablets could not be older than that. 

We give a cut of one of the elephant pipes and ask the question 
was it intended to represent the mastodon or the Asiatic elephant. 

There is nothing improbable in the supposition that the Mound 
Builders were familiar with the mastodon but somehow every relic 
which has been found goes contrary to the supposition, for the 
theory on which their fabrication has been based seems to have 
been that the elephant was known, and the mastodon was a 
very familiar object. We await further discoverics. Possibly 
a genuine tablet with a hairy mammoth inscribed upon it may 
be found. When this occurs we shall believe that the people were 
contemporaneous with the mastodon. The trend of discovery and 
of thought is at present in the direction of proving that the Mound 
Builders were very recent. There is a mystery about the subject 
which has not been cleared up. The geological evidence favors 
the recent existence of the mammoth but archxology at present is 
without any very definite evidence except as we take the figures 
found in Mexico and Central America as proof. We presume 
that archeologists will investigate the subject and will reach some 
satisfactory conclusion in reference to it. 


/ ‘ 
SOLOMON’S TEMPLE AND PHCENICIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 





An interesting paper on Jewish and Pheenician art may be 
found in the transactions of the Victoria Institute, Volume XXI, 
No. 81, from the pen of Rev. J. Leslie Porter, president of Queen’s 
College, Belfast, Ireland, with comments on the same from such 
distinguished archeologists as Sir. Trelawney Saunders and Mr. 
W. St. Chad Boscawen and others. The author takes the position 
that the architecture of Solomon’s temple was borrowed from the 
Pheenicians, and that the pillars Jachin and Boaz were Pheenician 
obelisks. He also takes the ground that the tombs which were 
erected in the neighborhood of Jerusalem were constructed after 
Pheenician models, and the stones which formed the foundation of 
the temple were constructed after the Cyclopean order. He main- 
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tains that the plan was the same as the one found in Baalbek and 
Palmyra, the eastern outpost of Pheenician commerce, and that 
the same general plan was found in the Acropolis of Athens; in 
the Acro corrinthus of Corinth; In the Larissa of Argos; in Tir- 
yus and in Mycenex; also in the Cadmeia of Thebes, which long 
retained the name of Cadmus its Pheenician founder. These con- 
clusions by the distinguished author and explorer, Dr. Porter, seem 
to us, however, based on too broad a generalization and lack the 
specific and definite statements in detail, which are necessary to- 
show any absolute analogies, or prove the real origin. The “spa- 
cious open court,” the “massive encircling wall,” the “command- 
ing site,” and the “central shrine,” are indeed found in all these 
temples, but they are also found in palaces and temples of Assyria; 
in the pagodas and temples of the Hindoos, and in fact in the pal- 
aces and courts of the Chinese and all eastern nations. 

In the discussion which followed, we notice that the distinguish- 
ed archeologists, whose names we have given, differed from the 
author of the paper on many points, and that they both agreed in 
ascribing the Pheenician architecture to an eastern origin, holding 
that the Pheenicians were not inventors of any style of architec- 
ture but were rather borrowers and transmitters. 

Mr. Saunders says that “although Dr. Porter ascribes the plan 
of Solomon’s temple to the Pheenicians, nevertheless, when he 
seeks for examples with which he can compare the famous pillars 
Jachin and Boaz he draws the comparison not with anything in- 
Pheenicia but with the pillars of the famous ruins Persepolis on 
the borders of Asyro- Babylonia. 

“Mr. Ferguson drew a plan of Solomon’s temple and he dis- 
tinctly looks for the primitive designs in Assyria. Mr. Ferguson 
also makes the pillars in Solomon’s temple the outer pillars of the 
porch and not separate obclisks. 

“As to Pheenicia, I think we can speak of that country as the 
connecting link between Palestine and Grecce, or between the east 
and west generally. 

“In regard tothe reference made to Tiryus and Mycenez, and the 
great Cyclopean buildings, the interpretation of the word ‘cyclops’ 
carries the origin of the Cyclopian art of building back to Baby- 
lonia. ‘Cyclops’ is derived from ‘Klink’ ‘King’ and thob’ ‘flame,’ 
‘King of the flame’ or ‘Nimrod.’ ” 

Mr. Boscawen says: “The temple of Solomon was certainly 
of Pheenician architecture. It was probably copied from existing 
Pheenician temples, but those temples were themselves merely 
copies. of the temples of Chaldea.” 

In the construction of the temple of Solomon we have exactly 
a similar arrangement to that of the oldest temples of Chaldea, and 
what is more the very names of the different parts of the temple 
are the same. The inner portion or Holy of Holies was called 
“Paraku” “the veiled portion.” 

Of the pillars “Jachin” and “Boaz,” Mr. Boscawen says: “I 
think their origin is clearly traceable in the stones or pillars we see 
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standing in front of the Pheeniciar. temples.” I may here special- 
ly refer to the coms of Bilbus where you see two pillars standing 
in front of the temple. There is also an inscription which was 
discovered by M. Renan, wherein reference is made to the erec- 
tion of columns in front of the temple, and the making of a “bra- 
zen altar.” Still Mr. Boscawen agrees with Mr. Saunders for he 
says: “The Pheenicians were the early intermediaries between 
the cast and the west. They were entirely void of the inventive 
faculty; their works were merely adaptations. It is wholesale bor- 
rowing that renders the Pheenician art of so much value to us.” 

The place where this tendency is most strongly exhibited is the 
Island of Cyprus, which occupies an important position in the cast, 
and forms the point of union between the three great human fam- 
ilies—the Hemitic in Egypt, the Semitic in Assyria, and at later 
times the Aryan family in Greece. We have only to look at the 
Cyprian ornaments in the British Museum and the collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York to see how the art of the 
three great empires of the cast was mingled in the art produced in 
the Island of Cyprus.” 

One of the gentlemen present, Dr. F. Chaplin, says “that too 
little prominence has been given to to the fact that the temple at 
Jerusalem was in its general plan as well as in its details, a copy, 
or an enlargement of the ‘tabernacle in the wilderness,’ and that 
the pattern was determined long before the Phoenicians were en- 
gaged in their work. If we put together the plan of an Egyptian 
temple and the plan of the Jewish tabernacle in the wilderness or 
the Jewish temple at Jerusalem we shall observe a very close re- 
semblance between them. There was the large outer wall enclos- 
ing the sacred space, then there was the entrance, and leading up 
from that a series of courts increasing in sacredness as they pro- 
ceeded until at last the most sacred of all was reached.” 


Mr. Boscawen, however, says that the writer “seems to have 
forgotten the very beautiful examples of Pheenician art which we 
have in the tombs of Egypt.” So thoroughly had the Pheenicians 
settled themselves in Egypt and become part and parcel of the 
people of lower Egypt that the district on which the Jewish peo- 
ple dwelt was known by the name of Greater Pheenicia, and Mr. 
Trelawney Saunders says: “Those who have gone most deeply 
into the question of Egypt, have come to the conclusion that Egypt 
derived her theology and religion and her forms and ceremonies 
from Assyria. It is to Babylonia we must look for the real cradle 
of early civilization. We cannot fail to see that in tracing the or- 
igin of art and architecture: we are in fact also tracing the origin 
of religion.” 

This subject is a suggestive one, we hardly believe that it has. 
been exhausted. The plan of the architecture of the tabernacle 
in the wilderness seems to have been drawn from that of the tem- 
ples in Egypt, or at least a great resemblance between them may 
be seen. The plan of the temple of Solomon may also have been 
based on a design borrowed from Egypt or from Pheenicia. But the 
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study of the temple architecture as compared with the varied archi- 
tecture of the East reveals the fact that a great difference existed be- 
tween the Jewish tabernacle and temple and all others, for the inner 
sanctuary of both was the abode of a personal divinity and not the 
hiding place of an animal as in Egypt, or the shrine of the sun di- 
vinity. Emblems of nature worship or animal worship were 
-carefully excluded, the only emblem of Divinity being the cloudy 
pillar which betokened God’s personal presence. 


SESSION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION IN 
NEW YORK. 


The next meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will be in Columbia College, New York City, 
August 10 to 17. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, who is one of the Vice Presidents, will give 
the opening address for that section of Anthropology. 

The session being held in New York will give an opportunity 
to Archeologists to visit the collection of Antiquities contained in 
the museums such as the Metropolitan Museum with its noted Ces- 
nola collection of Cyprus relics, the Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park, with its large collection of prehistoric and American 
and Swiss lake relics, the museum of the Historical Society, wherein 
is found the Abbott collection of Egyptian Antiquities. And a 
large number of private collections among which that of Mr. A. 
E. Douglass stands at the head. We have no doubt that it will be 
an interesting occasion. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
BY TRE EVITOR. 


ELeruant Pipes.—The address of C. E, Putnam, the retiring president 
-of the Davenport Academy, contains the following language: 

‘In connection with the publication and distribution of volume IV of the 
proceedings it should be stated the paper upon ‘‘Elephant Pipes and Inscribed 
Tablets,” which was included as an appendix, has been generally accepted as 

decisive of the controversy in vindicating the reputation of Rev. Mr. Gass, 
and in establishing the integrity of these interesting specimens as genuine 
mound relics. In addition to the strong support received from the distin- 
guished scientists whose communications were published in the second edition 
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of that paper, we have been encouraged by still further and more emphatic 
testimonials Notable among the distinguished gentlemen abroad who have 
thus championed our cause, I may mentioa M. le Marquis de Nadaillac of 
Paris, France, and Dr. Max Uhle of Dresden, Prussia. The former in a pa- 
per entitled, ‘‘Les Pipes et le Tobag,” makes special mention of the unfounded 
accusations of Mr. Henshaw, and maintains the great antiquity of man in 
America, thus removing a principal objection to the genuineness of the 
pipes and tablets. This paper contains illustrations of one of the ele- 
phant pipes, as well as some others in the Academy Museum, The 
paper of Dr.. Uhle was especially devoted to these relics, and indeed, is en- 
titled, ‘“‘Concerning the Two Elephant Carvings from America.” It was pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Berlin Anthropological Society, of which the 
distinguished Prof. Virchow is president, and contains excellent illustrations - 
of both elephant pipes. Dr. Uhle thus refers to the paper issued under the 
auspices of the Academy: 

“Mr. C. E. Putnam, of the Davenport Academy, in an article upon the 
Elephant Pipes in the museum of the Academy which appeared in volume IV 
of its Proceedings, has replied to Mr. Henshaw’s attack, and though many 
may not have seen it, it was reccived by the writer of this article, as was also 
the second edition, who therefore considers it his duty to help to bring it to a 
larger audience.” 

Dr. Uhle then proceeds to notice the facts connected with the discovery of 
the relics in question, and the circumstances involved in this controversy in 
these emphatic terms: 

‘‘Henshaw has sought by falsely representing that the tail is wanting in both 
pipes to make a point against their genuineness. But on the originals, as well 
as on the correct pictures of them, the tails are plainly visible. Moreover, 
Henshaw was not correctly informed of the circumstances of the discovery. 
The arguments against the genuineness taken from the circumstances of the 
finding fail obsolutelv. Hence the whole attack has been very badly prepared, 
and the points upon which he principally based his charge of ungenuineness 
are altogether without foundation. The impresssion, therefore, which we re- 
ceive from the reply of Mr. Putnam is the opposite of that from Mr, Henshaw’s - 
paper, and is favorable to the genuineness of both these intcresting relics.” 


Dratects or Nortn Greece.—Mr. H. W. Smyth has an article in the 
American Journal of Philology in which he shows that Thessaly was the cradle 
of the Greek race; at least of the olic branch of it. When the new comers 
from Thessaly took possession of Bootia the Minyz fled to Lemnos. This 
would seem to indicate a migration from the East, and so contradict the theory 


advanced by Mr. Weise. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT.—The portraits of Alexander the Great are numer- 
ous, commencing with the conqueror’s boyhood. He is always represented as 
holding his head to one side, owing to coatracted muscles. He is sometimes. 
represented after the type of the god Zeus holding a thunderbolt. There is 
a statue of Alexander by Lysippus and two elaborate compositions which recall 
the hunts and battle pieces of Assyrian kings. Bronze hounds, lion at close 
quarters, and noble attendants accompany the figure of Alexander. A gold 
and ivory portrait as seen by Pausanias, was ordered by Phillip, the father of 
Alexander. Nikias was the author of an excellent Alexander.—Alfred Emmer- 
son in Journalof Archeology, Dec. ’86. 
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Tox Atric Lexytrmor.—A lekythos is a vase for ointments or perfumes. 
The white lekythoi of Attica belonged to a well defined period from the Fifth 
Century to the first half of the third, The vases were placed with corpses. 
The scene is mainly suggestive of death. The three principal events after 
death were lying in state, carrying forth in procession, and burial proper. 
After burial the soul is supposed to begin a long journey. Hermes, the divine 
guide of souls; Sharon the ferrymaa, are represented on the vases; the first 


bearded, the other asan oldman. The Lekythoi represent the Cult of the tomb, 
in the center of the stele or mound. Before it are grouped figures of living 


persons; frequently female figures. These Lekythoi represent the state of 
art and the mythical ideas of the period. The loving devotion of the survivors 
is, however, the chief thing portrayed thereon.—John H, Wiright in‘Journal of 
Archeology. Dec. ‘86. 


Dr. SeLAn MERRILL has returned to this country from Palestine. He has 
furnished the Andover Review an article upon the site of Calvary which he 
maintains was outside of the second wall. 


TAHPHANES was an important city in the time of Ezekiel and Jeremiah. Mr. 
W. F. Petrie has excayated near Tel-ed-Defeuneh and found a great extent of 
ruins. 


Tue Moasite Stone.—We have at last a thoroughly good publication de- 
scriptive of this remarkable stone, in a work by Prof. Smend and Socin. 
Eighty and ninety new letters have been made out and a number of new 
readings furnished. 


EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—-A subterranean vault of considerable size 
with carefully built walls has been found six meters under the present surface 
mear the Damascus gate. Some fine specimens of Mosaic and some splendid 
-columns, supposed to belong, to the basilica of St. Stephen, have been found. 


Toe GRAVE OF HELEN, Queen of Apiadenus has been found, it is sup- 
posed, near the same place where the basilica was situated —O/d Testament 
Student, Jan. 1887, p. 157. 


THe TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA.—The discussion concerning the figures 
‘on the pedaments of the Temple at Zeus is still going on. Mr, R. Foster 
maintains that it is impossible to ascribe the figures of the western pedament 
to Alkamenes; as indeed 1t is impossible to ascribe the figures of the eastern 
pedament to Paionios. These compositions are older than the work of Phe- 
dias, older than the corresponding ‘work upon the Parthenon. The age of 
Alkamenes is uncertain; but it is a careless tradition which tells of Pheidias as 


the great master artist of the temple.—Journal of Philology, Vol. VII, No. 4, 
p. 581, 


Ancient INscriptions.—A book was published in Leipsic in 1885 prepared 
by Emanuel Loeny on the Ancient Inscriptions which have the signatures of 
sculptures in the Sixth Century, B. C., three out of thirteen names attested by 
Jiterary evidence; in the 5th Century, seventeen out of twenty-two; in the 4th, 
nineteen out of twenty-four, The inscriptions by the forms of letters and 
peculiarities of writing, not seldom fix the chronological sequence of artists 
and by the nature of the information they afford as to nationality, parentage 
and like matters, supplement to a remarkable extent meager literary informa- 
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tion. This knowledge has something of the interest and fascination attaching 
‘to the study of autographs. The great value of inscriptions is at once appa- 
rent in filling up the gaps in our knowledge of Greek art. Fucsimiles in 
Lowey’s book present in chronological sequence typical specimens of the 
writing in Greek upon stone, practiced between the Sixth Century B. C., and 
the time of the Roman Emperors. 


GREEK AND Roman Crvitization.—Mr. O. Weise discusses the point 
whether Rome owed to the Greeks or to the Pheenicians the civilizations which 
appeared at an early date. He ascribed not a little to the Greek settlement in 
Etruria and Cacume. 


Evrore tHe Home oF tue Arnyvan.—A revolution in the opinions of the 
philologists as to the early home of the Aryan race seems to be going on. It 
has been supposed that the parent speech originated ia Asia the region where 
the Sanscrit prevails. The tradition of the Biblical Paradise placed it also in 
Asia. lt was supposed that the migration of ancient times began in the east 
and moved westward. The claims of Europe are becoming as great and ap- 
pear to be as well defended as those of Asia. The researches of Ludwig 
Wilser lead him to conclude that the movements of the Scythians, Thracians, 
Celts, Germans and Slavs were from west to east and from north to south, 
The Germans dwell where the first arrivalists found them. The broad domain 
of the present Indo-Germans implics many thousand years development and 
extensive pre-historic migrations from a common parent tribe. The condi- 
tions imposed upon this primitive tribe are best filled by the people living in 
the Scandinavian peninsula. In speech, physique and manners the primitive 


tribes still dwell in the place of their origin. The antiquities, customs and em- 
ployments of the primitive Aryans are found there. The old stone period 
represents the lowest stage of being in France, whcre man is but little above 
the animals about him and used instruments made of stone and horn. This 
people was called the cave dwellers. The immigrants from the North subju- 
gated them before they had made any advancement. These conquerors were 


” 


so-called ‘‘ pile villagers,” who had the beginnings of an ordered household, 
lived in communality, enjoyed a provincial constitution, and knew something 
of law. Their weapons were still of stone and horn but of much superior 
workmanship. To this period may belong the Dolmens or Cromlechs. If 
these remarkable monuments belong to the same people, as would appear from 
their striking simi] :rity, their spread would indicate extended pre-historic mi- 
gration, since they are found in Sweden, Denmark, ia the British Isles, in West 
ern France, Switzerland, Spain, Algiers, Tunis, Palestine, on the Caucasus and 
in India; though it is not certain that these are monuments of the Aryan race. 
Next is the transition period to the Bronze Age. The workers in bronze were 
from the North. Physical geography, the animal and vegetable kingdom are 
laid under contribution to prove the northern home of our race. Those ani- 
mals and plants mentioned in common by the Aryan languages belong to the 
Northern European fauna and flora; and even those which have long ago died out 
in the north have retained their old domestic names, The elephant is called in 
Sancrit pilu, Iceland fi, Danish, fil, The specific Aryan type of pre-historic 
times is found in Germany and Scandinavia, the sturdy, robust, physical na- 
ture and the highly developed intellect of the Aryans cannot be the product of 
an enervating southern climate, but must have reached maturity on a soil 
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whose scanty gifts eall forth all the mental and physical gifts of its people. 
The richness of the German language in nautical terms implies an early 
knowledge of the sea. The magnificent bronze finds from Scandanavia show 
the most remarkable correspondence with those ef Old Greece, Asia Minor, 
Caucasus, Old Italia, Gaul, Persia and Etruria. Their similarity can only be 
accounted for by the supposition that these works and the art must have been 
carried along onthe migrations which have ever been southward. Copper is 
found in Sweden and England, and the latter country supplied nearly the 
whole world with tin in early times. The similarity of all the older European 
alphabets, Old Greek Etruscan, Umbrian, and the German Runes indicate a 
common origin. Hitherto the Pheenicians have been considered the inventors 
of their alphabet, from whom the Hellenes borrowed it and transferred it to 
the other European nations. But the Runes are the original of the Aryan alpha- 
bets; the Germans brought them from Scandinavia. German Runes existed 
before there was any contact with Greece or Rome,. The Iberi were the pre- 
decessors of the Kelts. The present Basque language was derived from the 
Iberians. The state of culture among the primitive Aryans must have been 
low, the development of the different families gradual; their principal occupa- 
tion must have been stock raising and in a restricted way agriculture. Thus 
a complete reverse of tke established opinions about language, races, mi- 
grations, etc. 


Recent Discoveries in Rome.—There were in Rome toward the middle 
of the 6th century of our era, 80 bronze s‘atues representing gods, 3785 figures 
miscellaneous, 25 brought from Jerusalem by Vespasian making 3890 bronze 
pieces, The most of them have been lost. The removal of the capitol by 


Constantine, the overthrow cf the pagan religion, and the iconoclasm which 
followed, the incursions of Alaric and the Goths, also of the Vandals, and 
other causes will account for this. A few statues have been preserved at Rome 
which were never lost. The ‘‘bronze wolf,” the equestrian statue of M. Aure- 
lius, the colossal head of Domitian, the ‘‘boy extracting a thorn,” and the 
Hercules, are the chief. The following finds have been made during the 
present century. In 1849 a remarkable collection of works of art containing 
the Bronze Horse, a Bronze Bull, a Bronze Foot, and the Apoxyimenos of 
Lysippies. In 1864 the Vatican Hercules was found under the sub-structure 
of Pompey’s Theatre. In 1881 a collection of bronze busts was found when 
laying the foundations of the English Chapel, and at about the same time a 
set of bronzes was found by Madame Ristori under the foundations of her pal- 
ace. In 1885 there were found on tke Quirinal Hill two bronze statues which may 
be classed among the finest masterpieces in bronzes. One of these represents a 
naked athlete 7 ft. 4 in. high, 2 ft. wide at the shoulders. The other was a 
figure in a sitting posture representing a wrestler or boxer in repose. The 
following is the description: ‘‘His torso bends gently forward, his elbows rest 
on the knees; his attitude is the attitude of a boxer exhausted by numerous 
blows received, as if panting from sheer fatigue but ready to start up again at 
the first call. The face, of Herculean type is turned toward the right, the 
mouth is half open, the lips seem to quiver as if speaking to some one; the nose 
is swollen from the effects of the last blow received, and the neck, shoulders, 
and breast are seamed with scars. The moulding of the muscles of the arm 
and of the back is simply wonderful.” This bronze statue is supposed to be of 
Greek origin. The third statue was a Bacchus, which was discovered head 
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downwards 16 feet below the bottom of the River Tiber, 26 feet below the sur- 
face of the water, when digging for the foundation of the middle pier of a new 
bridge.—R. Laciani in Century, Feb. ’87. 


BABYLONIAN SEALS.—The study of seals as of coins is onc of the departments 
of Archeology. Scals contain records which are even better than the clay 
tablets, for they are older and contain carlier records. A barrel shaped seal 
contains the impress of Sargon the First, who reigned B. C. 3,800. There are 
many collections of seals but very few of them as old as the one mentioned. 
There are collections in the British Museum, in the Louvre, and the Bibliothe- 
que Nationalie and the Metropolitan collection. The following are the persons 
who have written on the Seals. Lenormant in his ‘‘Fragments de Beruze;’’ Geo. 
Smith in his Chaldean Genesis; Menant in his Glyptique Orientale; Cullimore, 
Layard, and De Clerc: Dr. Wm. Hays Ward has gathered some new seals 
which he bas described, The material of many scals is hematite, the very 
oldest are not of this material, but hematite seals are of great mythological 
value. The following is a description of some of the oldest seuis: Ist. 
Seal of Sargon, B. C. 8,800; wavy liaes which represent a river; above 
this Gisdubar on one knee holding a vase; in front of the hero stands a bull 
buffalo drinking water from the vase, Gisdubar is the ancient hero of Chal- 
dea, the biblicel Nimrod. He was one of the last kings of Sippara, five of 
whom lived before the flood. His capitol was one of first importance after 
Babylon, the site of which has recently been discovered. The hieroglyphics 
on this seal are in plain lines, not wedge-shaped, a type which preceded the 
cunciform. 2. Gisdulbar and the Lion, B. C. 3,860. Gisdubar lifts a lion 
upon hisshoulder. T] is seal is of banded jasper, red and white; it is in the 
British Museur. 3. 1°. C. 3,500, represents Gisdubar anil the lion, but the 
attitude of the animal : nd the god 1s different. The god is standing erect and 
the sion raised on his hind legs with mouth open, is struggling with the god. 
4. B. C. 8,000, represents Gisdubar killing the Bullof Anu. According to the 
epoch, the goddess Ishtar became a suitor for the love of the hero, promises 
wealth, servants and pleasure. He rejects the beauty and love of the goddess 
and in revenge, Anu, the father of Ishtar serids the human-headed bull against 
him. He gains a victory over the bull and mutilates the mighty careass, The con- 
stellation Taurus commemorates this myth. 5. Gisdubar and his friend Heabani 
fighting a lion; B. C. 8,500. Heabani has the lody of a bull, head and arms of 
aman. The two friends appear often together, one fighting a lion and the 
other a bull. Teabani resembles the Greek Satyrs, ‘These five seals represent 
one class. Anvuther class follows. On these the inscription is cuneiform. The 
figures are mainly human; the datcs from B. C. 2,600 to B. C. 2,000. The fig- 
ures are, Ist. A seated deity with the crescent as the symbol of the moon. 
The moon god is always bearded. The figures are all clothed; in the Gisdubar 
seals, none of them are clothed. Before the moon god is a figure draped, with 
the left hand raised and leading a third figure with the right hand raised. 
Sometimes there is a fourth figure following the one that is led. Mr. Ward 
thinks that the scene represents a god on the throne of judgment, the soul of 
the dead is brought before him for decision, His reasons are as follows: The 
chief figure is sometimes not wholly human, but has the head, shoulders and 
arms of a man; the body, tail and legs of a bird. Two such seals are represented 
by Mr. Ward. The discovery by Mr. Rassam of a remarkable table confirms 
this ‘opinion. In this tablet, the sun god sits on his throne, within a shrine. 
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Near his head are the emblems of the Moon, Sun and Venus, or, to designate 
them mythologically, Sin, Shamash and Ishtar. In front of the shrine is a table 
or altar, on which stands what looks like the capital of an Ionic column; and 
on its volutes an immense disk figured to represent the sun, and hold upright 
by cords let down from above and held by two divine beings. In front of the 
altar as if approaching it, is our familiar group of three personages, one leading 
the second, and the third with hands lifted. These, being represented as 
much smaller than the seated figure, were taken by the Arabs for Shem, Ham 
and Japheth. This tablet was made by King Nabubaladan, perhaps 1,200 B. C., 
and belongs to a period when this design had been in use forat least a thousand 
years. This tablet was by the workmen said to represent Noah, the three fig- 
ures his sons. This scene representing the soul of the dead brought before 
the judge reminds one of the Egyptian Book of the Dead, but in the most 
common of all mythological figures on seals and was in use from the time of 
Lik-bagar 2,500 B. C. to that of Nebuchadnezzar 625 B.C. A third class of 
seals bearing date about 2,000 B. C., represents the biblical story, creation, fall, 
flood. One contains a man and woman in a boat supposed to be Noah and 
his wife, though it might be the souls of the dead carried over the water. An- 
other repreesnts a man and woman seated on either side of a tree with a raised 
serpent at the right hand of the woman; probably represents the temptation. 
A third tablet of the same class represents Bel and the Dragon, creative force 
and the chaotic abyss. The dragon is a scaly monster with four legs, a lion’s 
head and eagle’sclaws. This is a symbolical legend typifying the creation, 
and reminding us of the story of the serpent and the divinity in Genesis. A 
fourth class of tablets represents a gate, passage of the dead, a god before the 
gate; symbolizes the Babylonian idea of the under world; the goddess was 
compelled to pass through seven gates, removing her garments and ornaments 
at cach until she came naked into the presence of the Deity. 


Dr. W. H. HorrMan, one of the assistants of the Bureau of Ethnology at 
Washington, has received distinguished honors for scientific and artistic merit 
as he has been named by the Prince of Portugal ‘‘Chivalier of of the Order of 
St. James,” one of the oldest orders of chivalry in the world, its creation and 
institution dating back, according to some authors to A. D. 1177, and to the 
and to the most recent research even as early as 1125. 


THE Mac eop Hisrorican Socrety.—The Macleod Hist. So. was organ- 
ized in June, 1854. The following list of papers read will give slight idea of 
the work dore: American Indian Literature; British Historical Battles; Sketch of 
Alberta since the Advent of the North West Mounted Police; Canada, its Past 
History and future Development; Aerial Currents; Ocean Currents; Origin of 
the American Indians; The Development of English Literature; The Blackfoot 
Confederacy ; Blood Indian Sign Language; Sketch of Southern Alberta, prior 
to 1874; Cremation; The Mortuary Customs of the Blackfeet. The officers of 
the society for the present year are: President, G. A. Kenned7, M. D.; Vice- 
President, C. C. McCaul, B. A., Barrister; Secretary-Treasurer and Librarian, 
Rev. R. Hilton; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. John McLlean, A. M. 
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LINGUISTIC NOTES, 
BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ONONDAGA AND DELAWARE.—The lexical manuscripts of the missionary 
David Zeisberger, collected during his stay among the above tribes and sinée 
preserved in Cambridge, have just been edited through the munificence of Mr. 
Eben Norton Horsford, manufacturer in Boston, and formerly professor of 
chemistry in Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The two lexica 
are combined into one, with Eaghsh and German definitions added, and form 
a splendid quarto volume of 236 pages. The title is as follows: ‘‘Zeisberger’s 
Indian Dictionary: English, German, Iroquois-Onondaga, Algonquin—Dela- 
ware. Printed from the original manuscript in Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge, John Wilson & Son, University Press, 1887.” 


Tue Ixm LANGUAGE is now spoken only in three villages of Northern 
Guatemala, Nebaj, Cotzal and Chajul, situated in a bend of the Rio Negro, in 
the Sierra Madre. The population amounts to less than 10,000 persons and forms 
a sturdy race of mountaineers, strongly adhering to the old, unprogressive Indi- 
an customs. The language forms one of the dialects of the Mame group, 
(Maya family,) and possesses four explosive sounds, (letras heridas), which 
foreigners do not readily acquire. Dr. Otto Stoll, who during five years was 
a practicing physician in Guatemala, has studied that language on the sp >t in 
May 1883, and now gives to the world the result of his investigations in a 
book entitled Die Sprache der Ixil-Indianer; Leipzig, 1887; 10 und 157 pages. 
The [xil verb bears some analogy with the other Maya languages by being a 
noun-verb; in the majority of its forms it is found to be connected with the 
possessive pronoun, and wherever it is formed otherwise, the substantive pro- 
noun personal is appended to it as sugiz. Tenses are formed by particles which 
can assume polysynthetic forms and are added to the verbs nominal base as 
prefixes, The language possesses some suffixes common to the noun, and 
the noun-verb; others are found connected with the aoun others with the 
noun-verb only. On pp. 105-130 we find a vocabulary of the language, in 
which the affixes are carefully made distinct from the radix by hyphens. It 
embraces about 800 words of the language and is preceded by a short text of 
ethnographic value. The appendix contains a useful collection of vocables 
taken town by Dr. Rockstroh among the Indians of Aguacate, Jacaltenango, 
Chuj and of a pueblo of the Mames. Like Ixil, all these languages belong 
tothe Mame group of the Maya family and are useful in explaining many of 
the more obscure points in the Ixil language. 


CosTaRIcAN LANGUAGES.—In the ‘‘Archiv fiir Anthropologie,” 1888, pp. 
591-627, Dr. Polakowsky, whv formerly visited that Ceatro-American country, 
has re-edited a portion of Bishop B. Aug. Thiel’s Costarican vocabulary, 1882, 
and added the German signification to the Spanish terms. The vocabularies 
re-published by him are only the Boruca, Terraba and Guatuso, which are 
contained in the second and third part of Thiel’s publication. The republica- 
tion of the six vocabularies contained in the first part of Thiel’s volume, 
(Bribri, Cabécar, Estrella, Chirripd, Tucurrique and Orosi,)is perhaps reserved 
for some future number. The scicatific determination of the numerous ani- 
mals and plants mentioned in Thiel make Polakowsky’s work especially valu- 
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able. In an appendix Rev. Wilhelm Herzog has given comparative tables 
to prove that all the Costarican language heretofore explored belong to the 
great Tupi-Guarani family though affinities with other South American lan- 
gnages, as the Choco and Kechua, are adduced also. Dr. William Gabb of 
Philadelphia was the first scientist who gave a com»rehensive sketch of the 
Indian tongues of Costurica. (1875. ) 


Tue Arxu LanauaGE of Northern Japan, spoken also upon the mainland 
opposite, has been made the subject of a separate treatise by John Batcheler, of 
the Church Missionary Society. It was published in 1887 at Tokio, Japan, as 
No. 1 of the ‘‘Memoirs of the Literature College, Imperial University of Japan,” 
pp. 77-186; 8vo. Like the majority of the agglutinative languages, Ainu 
has no iaflection of the noun for number, case or gender;the inflection of the 
verb is effected by participles in about thesame manner as in Polynesian, or by 
means of auxiliary verbs. Many verbs have a special plural form as: tui, to 
cut one object, tuipa, to cut many; among the examples given of this there ure 
as many transitive as intransitive verbs. The sound / is not in the language, 
and f is used only before wv. Many terms are bomowed from Japanese, and in 
the phonetic structure both languages resemble each other considerably. The 
Count de Charencey thinks that Ainu and Korean are of the same linguistic 
family. The same number or the ‘‘Memoirs” contain an interesting study by 
Prof. Basil HaJl Chamberlain, of Tokio, upon ‘‘The Language, Mythology 
and Geographical Nomenclature of Japan viewed in the light of Aino studies;” 
pp. 1-75. The Ainu are not an imaginative people, and thus they have borrowed 
many myths from their more cultivated Japanese neighbors. Many local names 
in countries long since inhabited by Japanese only are of Ainu origin, and thus 
point out the ancient cxtent of that nationality. 

Rev. Joun CAMPBELL, Professor in Montreal sends a pamphlet entitled; 
‘‘Etruria Capta,” which forms a portion of Vol. III, (1886) of the proceedings 
of the Canadian Institute, pp. 1-123, (Toronto, 1886, 8vo.) This article forms 
a sequel to others of the same author, in which he secks to establish a con- 
nection Letween European and Asiatic dialects of antiquity and the American 
and other illiterate languages. This time he co:mpares Basque and Etruscan 
with the newly discovered Hittite inscriptions upon the Upper Euphrates, 
which nobody but he has been able to decipher heretofore. The ‘‘Capturing 
of Etruria” is therefore a remarkable scientific achievement, and it requires 
considerable concentration of mind to follow Campbell through the explana- 
tions and translations he gives of almost undecipherable inscriptions. On page 
10 the the author asserts that the inscriptions of Asia Minor, Italy, Spain and 
Britain yield Basque, end on the same page we find another statement, which 
is still bolder: **Various as are the gra.cmatical forms of Basque, Caucasian, 
Yeniseyan, Japanese, Corean, Iroquois, Choctaw and Aztec, they are one in 
point of vocabulary and constitute, with many other members, a linguistic family 
of no mean importance, of which the parent speech belongs to Syria. 


ETHNOLOGIC NOTES. 
BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GLAZIER As A DiscovkrRER.—Hon. James H. Baker has published in the 
‘Collection of the Historical Society of Minnesota,” VI, Part Sixth, a report 
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read by him before the society on Feb. 8, 1887, entitled ‘‘The Sources of the 
Mississippi; their Discoverers, Real and Pretended,” (pp. 28; also separately 
. printed). Jean N, Nicollet in August, 1836, had explored all the headwaters 

of this river and pointed out a creek surging at the foot-hills of the ‘‘Hauteur 
des Terres” as its true source, being the affluent furthest removed from the 
mouth. {Ie also states that the honor of having first explored the sources 
of the Mississippi belongs to Mr. Schoolcraft and Lieut. Allen in July 1882, 
The latter called the reservoir, into which all the small affluents of that region 
assemble, Lake Itasca, from the Latin words veritas caput. To give it an In- 
dian sound he had to cut off the head and thie tail of this abnormal phrase to 
produce the euphoniously-sounding Jtasca.* From the earliest period the 
Ojibwe Indians had called the whole Itasca Jake-system Omoshkos from the 
form of an elk. The claims of Capt. Willard Glazier, who visited this water- 
basin but for a day or two in 1881 and proclaimed Elk Creck one of the tribu- 
taries to Lake Itasca, as the real source of the Mississippi, ure then refuted at 
length as visionary and ill-grounded. 


Davis oN INDIAN Games.— Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has been busy collecting dates on Indian amusements and 
games from authors of different periods and countrics. The items hitherto 
published are on the games of lacrosse (mentioned as early as 1636), platter or 
dice, straw or Indian cards, chunkee or hoop and pole, other games of chance 
or requiring athletic exercise, contests of skill, amusements of women and 
children, etc. There is a great uniformity perceptible between the games of 
the East and the West and Pacific Coast Iudians, and Mr. Davis does not treat 
of games of Central and South America. His two articles, of which one is a 
is a supplement to the other, have appeared in the Bulletin of the Essex 
Institute, Vol. 17 (1886), and Vol. 18 (1887), published at Salem, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Davis is also the author of a learned article on the history of Louisiana in 
the fifth volume of J. Winsor, Narrative History of America (1887). 


Woopen-PLate ARMors are a sort of aboriginal cuirass prevalent among 
the Coast Indians upon the Pacific Ocean from California northward and 
among some Other nations as well. Although they have disappeared rapidly 
after the introduction of fire-arms, some of our museums have secured a few 
at considerable expense. In the Royal Davurian Academy of Sciences, Pro- 
fessor Fr, Ratzel has read a paper on Plate-Armors and their geographic dis- 
tribution along the Northern Pacific Ocean on May 1. 1886, and accompanied 
it with a plate of illustrations. (Sitzungsbericht, pp. 181-216). Wood is not 
the only material from which the tamelle covering the leather armors were 
made; some were discovered that had been manufactured from walrus-tecth, 
and in their shape and length they differed largely. It is curious that the custom 
of labriferetry covers almost the same territory as that of carrying the plate- 
armor; cf. W. H. Dall in Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Washington, 1885, pp. 77-92. The Klamath and Modoc Ind ans used doubled 
up elk-skin armors without any additional covering, but the Kalapuyas of the 
Willimet Valley, Oregon, overlaid the elkskin with small flat sticks, like the 
Indians north of them. 


Joun Murpocn, of the U. 8. National Museum, stayed from 1881 to 1883 
with the U. 8, Polar Expedition among the Eskimos at Point Barrow, in 





*The correct Latin expression would have been caput verum, ‘the real source.” 
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Alaska, northern coast. There he collected several myths which these people 
have in common with the Inuit or Greenland Eskimos, and published them 
in the July No. (1886) of the American Naturalist (Philadelphia, pp. 593-599). 
They embody accounts of the creation of man, reindeer and fish, thunder and 
lightning; the story of the Kokpausina brothers; a murder at Cape Smyth; 
the people who talked like dogs; Iglu Nuna or ‘‘house-country;”’ the monster 
kilivfak and the ox ugruna. The same author has inserted in the Naturalist 
of February, 1887, an ariicle on Dr. Rink’s views upon the East Greenlanders, 
recently studied by a Danish expedition under Capt. Holin. The views of that 
scientist on the Inuit race in general are examined and contrasted with his 
own (pp. 133-138). 


Prnart ON THE IstHMUS.—tIn the Bulletin of the ‘‘Soci¢té de Gdographie,” 
Paris, 1885, pp. 20, Alphonse L. Pinart gives an interesting account of his 
travels west of Panama and Aspinwall, under thecaption of ‘‘Chiriqui. Bocas- 
del Toro, Valle Miranda,” fSeing an officer of the Panam Canal Company he 
had sufticient leisure to visit these countries so little known to ethnologists. On 
Nov. 2, 1883 he started from Bocas del Toro, a small town on an island in the 
Caribbean Gulf, and visited the Valiente Indians at Gobrante, the 4009 Guay- 
mies, mostly living in the Valle Miranda (with three subdivisions), on the 
northern slope, about 8° 45’ Lat. North, of whom a detailed ethnographic 
sketch is added, He then crossed the Cordilleras to the southern side and 
found at Caldera or Chumulu the remnants of the Dorasque Indians, of whom 
there are a few at Potrero de Vargas also. IIis passage vver the mountains 
was rather perilous. Concerning the celebrated Auacas of the Chiriqui country, 
in Panama State, he states that they occur most frequently around the Chiri- 


qui lagoofi, but that they extend as far east as the railroad track from Colon 
to Panama, and that the isthmus also scems to form the eastern limit of the 
pictured rocks. A little map is added to Pinart’s instiuctive article. A few 
years before, he had published four vocabularies of these regions, collected 
about 1800 by Padre Franco, in his “Collection de Linguistique Américaine,” 
Vol. VII; the dialects are all Guaymi: the Dorasque, Nortefio, Sabanero and 
Guaymi proper. 


A. H. Keane, Professor of Ethnology at the London University, Gower 
strect, is the author of a small moncgraph on the Lapps, which was published 
in the November number, 1885 of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ircland, For three reasons, which are deduced from the 
quality of the skull, it becomes improbable that they have ever been one people 
with the Eskimos. (pg. 9.) The same author wrote ‘‘EHthnology of Egyptian 
Sudan, (same journal, November 1884,) and on the last four pages gives his 
classification of five African groups and an unclassified onc into tribes; these 
five are the Bantu, Negro, Nuba, Semitic and Hamitic groups. 


ORNAMENTATION ON NEW GUINEAN IMPLEMENTS AND Canrvinas.—The 
4th publication of the Royal Ethnographic Museum at Dresden, issuea by the’ 
Director, Dr. A. B. Meyer. consists of an examination and discussion by Dr. 
M. Uhile of wood and bamboo relics from Northwest New Guinea, (chiefly 
collected by Dr. Meyer), with particular review of the ornamentation. The 
work 1s in folio, and contains, in addition, sevea photo-lithographic plates of 
the highest artistic grade yet attained. 
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The ornamentation upon the bamboo cylinders and on the shafts of weapons 
partakes of animal characters chiefly, from the simplest to the most complex 
forms, presenting the evolution of art admirably. The author. in his con- 
clusions, treats of the question whether these artistic designs are an independ- 
ent development, or whcther the natives of Green Bay have been influenced 
by the art of Papuans of other portions of New Guinea or of the East Indian 
Archipelago. Results prove that the intrusiou from the Indian Archipelago does 
not affect the immediate vicinity of Green Bay, but extends in a narrow strip 
along the southwest and northern coasts, until the eastern regions are com- 
pared, when another type predominates, presenting mere trace: of Malay ir- 
fluence. The study and comparison of many of the intricate figures here 
presented, are of special value in the investigation of pictographic art 
among the peoples of the Pacific Islands and the carvings and tattooing of the 
natives of the northwest coast of America. Attention his already been called 
to a possible connection between these widely sepirated region:, and future 
attention to this interesting subject, by persous having the ability and oppor- 
tunity, may go far to verify what now seem3 a well grounded theory, ¢.¢., of 
former inter-communication, 

The late Dr. Tolmie, of Victoria, B. C.. informed the present writer in 1884, 
that when the Hudson’s Bay Co. had sent him to the west coast in 1833, he 
failed to discover tattooing among the adult natives of Queen Charlotte's 
island, but that soon thereafter the art was brought back by Indians who had 
spent the winter in the Hawaiian Islands and the summer in seal fishing, etc., 
along the coast and islands of the Santa Barbara channel. Suffice it to say, 
the types of carvings shown in the present. work, are strikingly similar to 
many of those of the American coast, while in the latter, tattooing was prac- 
ticcd in as elaborate a style as in the South Seas. 

W. J. Horrman M. D. 





NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 
BY PROF. JOIN AVERY. 


YEAR BY YEAR we are cnlarging the range of our acquaintance with the 
languages spoken on the north-eastern border of India. Within the last twelve 
months there has been published at Shillong, Assam, the head-quarters of the 
Chief Commissioner of that province, an outline grammar of the Shaiyang 
Miri language. The compiler is J. F. Needham, Esq., Assistant Political 
Officer, stationed at Sadiya, the principal town of upper Assam. To this place 
the surrounding tribes resort for trade; and it was in order to promote 
friendly intercourse between these suspicious and excitable savages and the 
people of the plains that Mr. Needham was assigned this post three or four 
years since. ’ 

One of his first duties was to learn their languages, as affording the surest 
avenue to their hearts, and to a correct knowledge of their customs and needs, 
Nothing wins their confiderce hke talking to them in their own tongue. Says 
the Rev. F. Endle: ‘‘Few things are more pleasing than to see the flush of 
real pleasure and intelligence which passes over the dull, heavy, expressionless 
features of the Kachari’s countenance on being addressed in his own mother 


tongue.” 
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The plan of Mr. Needham’'s grammar is in gencral the same as that of Mr. 
Endle’s Kachari grammer. It is not so much a compendium of paradigms 
and abstract rules as a collection of appropriate sentences, illustrative of the 
usages of the language. A hasty perusal of the work shows that the speech 
of the Miri tribe—or, more exactly, the Shaiyang clan of that tribe—displays 
some of the well-known characteristics of the Tibeto-Burman group; but also 


has peculiarities of structure not observed in the longer known tongues of Lower 
Assam. 


lt is because the linguistic zone along the northern and eastern border of 
Assam has hitherto been mostly terra incognita that we are particularly grate- 
ful for this excellent result of first explorations in that direction, 

The Miris are settled in the vicinity of Sadiya on the Brahmaputra river and 
its northern affiuents, the Dihong and Dibong. They act as go-betweens for 
the Assamese and English, on the one hand, and for the Abors, further back 
in the hills, on the other. It isan interesting fact that the speech of these two 
tribes is the same in almost every particular; which affords a strong presump- 
tion that they are in reality one people. Mr. Needham is now studying the 
language of the Singphos, a tribe lying east of Sadiya; and we may look for a 
grammar of that tongue without long delay. In the year 1884, Mr. Needham 
visited the principal Abor villages; and was received with much hospitality, as 
these savages understand that werd. The last Europeun, and almost the only 
one, who had undertaken a friendly visit was Col. Dalton, thirty years before. 
To venture, without a strong escort, among people so resolute, sensitive, and 
reckless of life, was regarded as extremeiy hazardous; and probably many 
who saw the brave officer depart scarcely hoped to see his face again. 
But, as we have intimated, the expedition was a complete success; and this was 


owing in a great degree, to Mr. Needham’s considerate, patient, and truthful 
bearing toward the people. In the history of England’s dealings with the 
uncivilized tribes occupying or bordering on her eastern possessions, we could 
point to more than une other shining example of permanently friendly rela- 
tions brought about by the firm, but Christian policy adopted by her servants, 


Mr. Neville, in the Taprobanian, Part VI., continues his account of the 
Veddas, and adds much to our knowledge of that tribe. In doing so, however, 
he contradicts some statements made by the carlier writers—such as inability 
to laugh, ignorance of artificial shelters, marriage with one’s sister or daughter. 
A close acquaintance with sayage tribes usually results in obliterating or 
toning down peculiarities which haye appeared to set them apart from the 
rest of mankind. Where original divisions have not been lost by contact with 
other peoples, the Veddas distinguish about a dozen family clans, called in 
their own tongue waruge; and these are subdivided into territorial clans, each 
of which has the exclusive right to hunt over a certain district. Marriage is 
not allowed within the same territorial clan; and, since father and mother 
belong to different clans, their son seeks to marry the daughter of his mother’s 
brother, and their daughter accepts as a husband the son of her father’s sister. 
Monogamy is the strict rule, and infidelity in married life is hardly known 
The morals of young girls are carefully guarded, but more license is permitted 
to widows. Once it was not the custom to bury the dead, since the lifeless 
body was held in no esteem; but corpses were flung into a crevice of the rocks 
or covered with brush, justto keep them from being devoured by beasts. A 
few days after a death, the relatives assemble and hold a feast near the spot. 
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The Vedda has generally Leen represcz:ted as nomadic; but his wanderings 
are regulated by system. He is not allowed to build his hut beyond the terri- 
tory belonging to his clan; and within these limits he is restricted to the por- 
tion assigned by the elders. His residence will be changed several times during 
the year, following the migrations of the game, upon which he chiefly subsists, 
At such times he is assigned the exclusive right to watch for game at a certain 
pool, or to gather honcy-com) from a section of a precipice. It is then that 
he is glad to find some commodious cave to furnish temporary shelter for him- 
self and his family. 

The ordinary clothing of Veddas in their native forests is a piece of cotton 
cloth for the men, merely covering the loins, for the women, reaching to the 
knees. Itis said that formerly, when cloth was hard to get, leaves were some- 
times used instead. 

Mr. Neville says that Veddas are not idolators; but that offerings, accompa- 
nied with singing and dancing, are made before decorated poles, pieces of 
lattice work, arrows, and other objects, which are regarded as symbols of deity, 
They call their gods Yakaso and the devas of the Sinhalese are in their view dev- 
ils. They do not worship the spirits of deceased ancestors, as having acquired 
divine attributes, or interfering in the affairs of the living; but they have vari- 
ous ways of paying dutiful respect to their memory. 


The Vienna Oriental Journal is a new publication devoted to studies in the 
history and philology of the East. It will contain both origiaal articles and 
miscellaneous notes and reviews. Communications will appear in the princi- 
pal languages of Europe; but those relating to Ladia will always be in English. 
The Journal will be issued quarterly, and will cost in this country three dol- 
lars. The first two numbers have already appeared. The names of the editors, 
among whom are Professors G. Bthier and F. Miiller, are a guarantee of the 
high character of the periodical. 


In the Indian Antiquary for April we find-a curious letter, which was written 
by the famous Moghul Emperor Akbar, asking for the Christian Scriptures. 
It was sent, probably in the year 1576, by an ambassador to the Archbishop or 
some high dignitary of the Portugese at Goa. It reads as follows: ‘‘In the 
name of God. Letter from Jallalu’ddin Muhammed Akbar, the king placed on 
his seat by God. Chief Padres of the order of St. Paul, jet it be known to 
them that I am their great friend. I send them ’Abdu’llah, my ambassador, 
and Donienico Perez, to ask you to send to me with them two of your literati, 
(and) that they may bring with them the Books of the Law, and above all the 
Gospels, because I really desire much to understand their perfection, and press- 
ingly demand that they come with this my ambassadur and bring the Holy 
Books, that by their arrival I may obtain supreme consolation: they will be 
dear to me, and I shall receive them with every possible honor. And when 
I shall have becn well instructed in the law, and shall have understood its per- 
fection they may return whensoever they like, and I shall send them back 
with great honors, and worthily remunerated. Neither let them be at all 
afraid, as I tase them under my protection and guarantee their safety.” 
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NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCH ZOLOGY. 
BY HENRY PHILLIPS, IR. 


In A Turr-Moor near Bremen were lately d‘scovered in the remains of a 
grave a number of ornaments oi bronze and amber; the objects. were of im- 
portance from their size and patterns. 


Neax Scuuni were found six skeletons, one of which in life must have meas- 
ure seven feet in height, together with a metal-pointed lance and a necklace; 
later at the same place another skeleton was discovered with five sma'l rings 
of lead, whose size and shape precluded the idea of their having been a neck- 
lace. 


IN THE Grotto of Montgaudier beneath 70 centimeters of mud, etc., has becn 
found what M. de Nadaillac terms <‘‘one of the finest specimens.of pre-historic 
art,” and styles Ze Baton de Commandement. On the one side is the representa- 
tion of a seal, on the other, two long, spotted animals; the execution is very 
unequal, of the former being very finely engraved, while the latter is evi- 
dently not by the same hand. In the same deposit were found remains of 
the felis spelea, hyeana spelea, ursus speleus, bison, etc. 


M, D& CLosMADEUC sti!l continues his explorations in the tumuli of the 
Morbihan with great success, ard has excavated the stone-cists of Bec-er- 
Vill. 

On Fesrvary 8rd at the meeting of the Paristan Society of Anthropology 
M. de Mortillet exhibited and distributed among the members maps he had 
prepared showing the distribution of all the dolmens in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 


Mx. James W. Davis publishes a lengthy and careful resum> on the relative 
remains of man in Yorkshire in the Proceedings of the Polytzchnic Society of 
that Shire. His description of the lake-dwellings at Ulrame near Bridlington 
is interesting as relating to the first remains of that kind discovered in Eng- 
land; it is believed that many of them are older than the Scotch cranoges. The 
objects found in connection with these remains indicate a peaceful people 
following agricultural pursuits. 


Mr. J. R. Mortimer contributes a paper on the remarkable artificial terrace 
habitations visible on many of the steep hillsides of the vallies of the Yorkshire 
Wold, and cor pares them with similar prehistoric terraces in India. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Dictionaire de la Langue Nahuatl ou Mexicaine, ridig: d’apr?s les documents 
imprim¢s et manuscrits les plus authentiques et preecdé d’une introduction :. 
par Rémi Sim(on, Cditeur de Ja grammaire Mexicaine du P. André de 
Olmos. Paris, Imprimerie nationale. 1885. Large Quarto; iatrod, et 
grammuire, 75 pp.; dict. uah-francais, 710 pp.; en deux colonnes 
The extensive volume before us is the fruit of ten or more years’ assiduous 

work by a linguist who previously published portions of the Chimalpahin his- 

toric manuscript, the Aztec grammar of Olmos and other articles. A super- 
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ficial calculation shows that the Dictionary with its two columns on e 
contains about 27,000 terms and cross references. This is a very consti 
number of words gathered in one Indian langusge, although the majority of 
them probably more than that, coasideriag the enormous power of 
composing words by affixes and subordination, which we observe in some of 
them. (The cross-references perhaps amount to one-fiftieth of the whole num- 
ber of items). Asa basis for his work, Mr. Siméon took the 1571 edition of” 
Alonso de Molina’s Mexican dictionary, this being the only comprehensive 
work upon the subject. But it had to be remodelled entirely, new definitions - 
to be added and a jarge number of terms omitted there, as proper names of 
rsons, places, animals, plants, inserted from other sourccs. All mocern 
exicographers of scientific attainments insert the derivation of the terms, 
wherever certainty can be had concerning their orizin. Simon docs the same- 
thing, but instead of calling the words pointed out as origins basee, he calls 
them roofs (racines.) As for the ‘ntroduction, the grammatic sketch contained 
in it is not edited according to the modern notions of scicntific research, but 
embodies chiefly the statements and method of Andrea de Olmos, previously 
edited by our lexicographer. The description of the sounds is incomplete on 
several points; that the 4 is often pronounced like Spanish j and German ch, 
and tl like the palatalized } (:1)is not stated. But Sim(on is right in exchangiog— 
the old fashioned y when used as a vowel. for the letter ¢, and omitting the A 
where it is not pronounced. 1t would have been appropriate to use w for the 
consonantic u (in diphthongs, ete.) and to write wet large instead of uet, chiwa 
te make for chiua, chihua. But Sim¢on preferred to keep up the old Spanish 
orthography of Mexican as much as possible, so as not to render the words 
almost unrecognizable to readers accustomed to the present orthography of © 
that sonorous language. Others of course would prefer to see a scientific 
alphabet introduced throughout. To separate the elements incompound words 
by a hyphen would be a considerable help to students; better write ome-yollo, 
olol-chiua than omeyollo, ololchiua, and Tr up this orthograpby in publish- 
ing Aztec texts. he name of the Chichimecs, in the singular Chichi- 
mecatl, is explained by the one who sucks (at the breast) from chichi to suck, 
this is not improbable when taken as a sobriquet for a whole people, but it does 
not take into account the second word mecatl, which means (1) rope, 
cord, and (2) concubine, Words from the older Nahuatl literature are 
thrown together by Sim¢on with those of recent authors, and cannot al- 
ways be distinguished from them, though the author adds his authority wher- 
ever he can. The introduction contains a sketch of the art of :deographic 
writing in use among the Aztecs. which stands in no necessary connection 
with his subject: also a sketch of the distribution of languages in Mexico, aud 
Pimentel’s attempt at elassifying them. A man like Sim(on ought to know 
that neither Orozco y Berra nor Pimentel can be trusted in any way on this 
subjec*. Why he introduces languages spoken 1n tte United States only, as 
Caigua,* Zufii, Mutsun is difficult to see, as they do not in any way belong to: 
Mexico. Pimentel classes Caigua among the Shoshonian languages, separates 
Waikuru from Cochimi-Laimon and Seri, but classes Yuma, to which these 
three belong, with Pima! Le regards the Tapijulapa as a dialect of the 
Zoque-Mixe. which by itself is a.very problematic association; and counts up 
obsolete and extinct languages as Sobaipure and Cajuenche as still living. 
That there is a family Kéres-Zuiii, embodying also the Tesuque. Taos, Jemez. 
on the Rio Grande, no ethnologist will probably concede now-a days, since 
these languages have become better known. About the worst blunder of Pi- 
mentel is the classing of the language of Haiti, which was Carib, among 
the Maya languages, and it is singular that the Mexican scientists cannot 
even give a correct subdivision of the dialects belonging to their most impor- 
tant linguistic family, the Nahuatl, ay" 


*The Spanish form of Kiowa, Kayowe. 
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EXCHANGES OF RELICS. 


L. Simonton, Lebanon, Ohio, will exchange arrow and spear points from the 

vicinity of Fort Ancient. for fine points from Oregon, Washington - ‘Territory, 
- California, Arizona, Utah and New Mexico. 

W. Hamilton, of the firm of Hamilton & Co., manufacturers of wood type, 
Twin Rivers, Wis., has a quantity of Pottery in fragments which he has gath- 
ered fiom his vicinity; and which he will exchange for other relics or for Geo- 
logical specimens. 

The editor of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN has a nun.ber of Swiss Lake 
Dwellers’ relics which he will exchange for carved relics from any part of 
America. 
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Cambridge, and Canon of Llundaff. Keprinted from the ‘Third English Edition. 
T'wo volumes. ivo £6.55 
*1t comprises in itself more excellences than any other commentary on the Psalms 

in our language, and we know of no single commentary in the German language 

which, allthings considered, is preferable to it.’’—Baptist Quarterly. 


STUAPT, Critical and Exegetical Commentaries, by Moses Stuart, late Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary (Revised 12mo editions) viz on 

Epistle to the Komans_ Fourth edition, pp5H4, $l 75; Epistle to the Hebrews, Fourth 

edition, pp 575, $1 75; Ecclesiastes, ‘I‘hird edition, pees $125; Ihe above are edited 

by Professor kt D C Robbins; Preverbs, pp 482, $1.60. 





AMERICAN 
Journal of Archeology, 


AND OF THE 


History of the Fine Arts. 


The JourNAL is the organ of the Archeological Institute of America, and 
~covers all branches of Archeology and Art History—Oriental, classical, Early 
Christian, Medizval and American. It is intended to furnish a complete 
record of the important work done in the field of Archwology, under the fol- 
lowing categories: (1) ORIGINAL ARTICLES: (2) CoRRESPONDENCE; (8) RE- 
viEws of Books; (4) ARCHAOLOoGICAL News, presenting a careful and ample 
record of discoveries and investigations in all parts of the world; (5) SumMa- 
nies of the principal archeological periodicals. 


VOLUME II 1s completed, and contains, beside Norges (10 pages), CorRE- 
SPONDENCE (24 pages), REVIEWS AND Notices or Books (63 pages), ARCHA- 
OLOGICAL News (100 pages) from mg te ey Algeria, Annam, Arabia, Arme- 
nia, Asia Minor, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, China, Egypt, 
England, France, Germany, Greece, Hindustan, Ireland, tally Java, Kypros, 
Mexico, Palestine, Pheenicia, Roumania, Russia, Scotland, Siam, Spain, Tu- 
nisia, Turkestan, Turkey, United States. 

SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS (75 pages): Archdologische Zeitung—Bullettino 
di Archeologia Cristiana—Bull. d, Commis. arch, com. di Roma—Bull. de Corre- 


-spondance Hellénique—Bull. Monumentul—Bull. trim. d. Antiquités africaines— 
Gazette Arch€ologique—Jahrbuch d. deut. archéol. Instituts—Journal of Hellenic 
Studies—Mittheilungen d. deut. archiol. Instituts; Athen. Abth; Rim, Abth.— 
Revue archCologique 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


(243 pages) ERNEST BABELON, (1) Recent Archeological Discoveries in Per- 
-sia, (2) Intailles Antiques de la Collection De Luynes.—J, T. Cuarxg, (1) A 
proto-lonic capital from the site of Neandreia; (2) A Doric Shaft and Base 
found at Assos,—EMILE Duvat, A Hittite cylinderin the Mus¢e Fol at Geneva. 
—ALFRED Emerson, The portraiture of Alexander the Great; a terracotta head 
at Munich.—A. L. Frotmmenam, Jr., Notes on Christian Mosaics: the Portico 
of the Lateran Basilica,—J. MENANT, Oriental Cylinders of the Williams Col- 
lection.—A. C, MerRIAM, (1) Law Code of the Kretan Gortyna; (2) Egyptian 
Antiquities. —-EuGENE Muntz, The Lost Mosaics of Rome.—Z. Nurrauu, 
The terra cotta heads of Teotihuacan.—W.M. Ramsay, Notes and Inscriptions 
from Asia Minor,—SaLomMon Rernacu, Two marble heads in the Museum at 
Constantinople.—Wwa. HayEs WARD, (1) Notes on Oriental Antiquities: I. Two 
Babylonian. Seal-Cylinders; II. Two Seals with Pheenician inscriptions; III. A 
-God of Agriculture, (2) The Facade at Eflatin-Binar.—Jonun Henry WnriGat, 
Unpublished White Lekythoi from Attika. 
The JournaALt is published quarterly in Baltimore, and will form, each year, 
a royal 8vo volume of over 500 pages, illustrated with plates and figures. The 
yearly subscription for America is $5.00; for countries of the Postal Union, 27 
francs, 21 shillings or marks. Vol. I, containing 489 pages, 11 plates and 16 
figures, will be sent post-paid on receipt of $4: vol. II, containing 521 pages, 
14 plates and 46 figures, bound for $5.00, unbound for $4 50 All literary and 
business communications should be addressed to the managing Editor, Prof. 
_A. L. Frotmrmnenam, Jr., Ph. D,, 805 Cathedral St.. Baltimore, 





THE 


Overland Monthly. 


THE ONLY LITERARY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


THE OVERLAND, 188:i-1887. 


THE OVERLAND MonrTULY, established in 1868, has always been recognized 
as one of the great. magazines of America. It: literary qualities are. unique, 
and the steady and rapid progress it 1s making proyes that the Pacific Coast is 
loyal to its famous periodical ; nevertheless, it is not local; its literature ig uni- 
versal; it wins and keeps a place in the home circle and the library; its circu- 
lation is largely in the Mississippi Valley, in the Atlantic States and in Europe. 
Every intelligent American shvuld include this magazine in his list for 1887. 
Libraries, Reading Rooms, Clubs and Literary Societivs find it one of the best 
read of their magazines. 

The managers of the OVERLAND Montny offer to the public their patient, 
= perp effort to develop the best and most characteristic literature of the 

est. They find that the magazine is making friends everywhere, and that 
its circulation is steadily increasing. They are now able to announce the in- 
corporation of a strong company of capitalists and literary men, to carry the 
maguzine forward to a still greater success. 
RECENT COMMENTS. 

“One might almost as well compliment the Century by comparison with the 
OVERLAND as Vice versa.’’—Boston ‘'raveler. 

“For comprehensiveness of scope, soundness of thought and high literary quality, 
the ae is not surpassed by the best of the Eastern monthlies.’’— Worcester 
Spy, Mars.” 

“One of the best monthlies is that which comes from across the continent. --Phila- 
delphia Press. 

“The great and representative magazine of the far West. The periodical is edited 
with catholic taste, and it has an admirable corps of contributors. Its pages are on 
every subject, and they have full as much emo «| value as those of any magazine 
published east of the Kockies.’’--Albany Argus, N. Y. 

“THE OVERLAND is unique in having all its articles full of general interest, so 
that whoever takes ic will be likely to read everything in it.”--The Critic, New York. 

“Edited with a good sense and discrimination which are gratifying, The whole 
magazine is readable to a high degree.”’--Congregation alist, Boston. 

“sustains a high literary reputation won long ago by this companionable and ever 
welcome magazine. Its articles are are short, pithy and thoroughly attractive.’’— 
Interior, Chicago. 

“THe OVERLAND is devoted to the inteilectual and moral development of the Pa- 
‘cific Slope. and reftiects .he influénce of its best elements .”"—Philaelphia Ledger. 

“Represents the best literature of the western half of America.”—North British 
Mail, Glasgow. 

Sx... ual in every respect to our best English magazines.”—Gazette, Alexandria, 
ot. 

wes high literary standard, the dignified and moderate temper it has always main- 
ta'ned, its policy of impartial hearing of both sides, and its absolute independence 
ot any private or party interests, make it a peculiarly influential organ.”"—The Weck, 
Toronto .Canada. 

“One of the great American magazines.”"—London Atheneum. 

‘On a basis of originality and individuality that makes. it a unique magazine in 
the periodical worid.’’—American Register, Paris. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY FOR 1887. 
Single Subscription, $4.00 aad year, post-paid. Single Namber, 35 cts. Sample copy, 25c. 
Club Terms: Five Copies to one address, $15.00. Add postage on foreign orders. 


The Trade supplied through the American Newx Co., New York; The Western News Co, 
Chicago; The San Francisco News Co., San Francisco; and Trubner & Co., London, 


Address THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 
415 Montgomery Strect, SanFrancisco. 





. H E AU K A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ORNITHOLOGY. Organ 
9 of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 

Editor: J. A. Allen, American Museum of Natural History, Central Park, New 
York City. Associate Editors: Elliott Coues and Robert Ridgway, of the Smithson- 
me a Washington, William. Brewster, Cambridge, Montague, Chamberlain St. 

ohn, N. B. 
J THE AUK, while thoroughly scientific, aims at popularizing Ornithology, Besides 
the leading articles, and the reviews, it has departments devoted to Field Notes, to 
Correspondence, and to Notes and News, thus covering the whole field of Ornithology. 

TERMS: $3.00 a year, single numbers 75c, L. S. FOSTER, publishers, 

35 Pine St., New York City, 


A FREE COPY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
WILL BE SENT, 
CARRIAGE PAID, 
TO 
ANY PERSON 
WHO IS 
A PATRON 
Or 
GEO, P, ROWELL & CO's 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAY 
TO THE AMOUNT OF 


FIFTY DOLLARS, 





Geo. P. Rowell & Co. have just issued a new edition (the 165th) of their Book called 
“ Newspaper Advertising.’ It has 272 pages, and among its contents may be named the fol- 
lowing Lists and Catalogues of Newspapers: 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN NEW YORK CITY, with their Advertising Rates. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES HAVING more than 150,000 population, omit- 
ting all but the best. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES HAVING MORE than 20,000 population, 
omitting all but the best. . 

A SMALL LIST OF NEWSPAPERS IN which to Advertise every section of the 
country ; being a choice selection made up with great care, guided by long experience. 

ONE NEWSPAPER IN A STATE, The best one for an Advertiser to use if he wi!! 
use but one. ” 

BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY Newspapers in many principal cities 
and towns, a List which offers peculiar inducements to some Advertisers. 

LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A complete list of all American papers issuing regu- 
larly more than 25,000 copies. 

THE BEST LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, covering every town of over 5,000 
population and every important county seat. 

SELECT LIST OF ;.OCAL NEWSPAPERS, in which Advertisements are inserted 
at half price. 

5,472 VILLAGE NEWSPAPERS in which Advertisements are inserted for $41.40 @ 
line, and appear in the whole lot—one-half of all the American Weeklies, 

A copy of this book will be sent free by mai! to any address on reccipt of Tuietry Cant 

















EDUCATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 50 Broomfield Street, BOSTON. 


EDUCATION, 


A Monthly Magazine Devoted to Science, Art, Philosophy, and Literature of 
Education. 


TERMS. $3.00 a year in advance. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, - - - - EDITOR. 
‘It is an honor to the profession.” —Hon. EH. EH. White, Cincinnati, O. 

“J shoald feel lost without it.”"—W. L. Heineken, A. M., Florence, N. J. 

‘Of Incalculable value to me.” —H. W. Myers, Creston, Iowa. 

‘The ablest periodical devoted to education.” —Bozton Herald. 


ZGoMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION.. 
A MONHTLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 


The wants of teachers of Common Schools in their school room.’ 
The only magazine giving systematic instruction in methods. 


CHE EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, A CARD. 

50 BRooMFIELD STREET, Boston, Mass,, Dec. 1, 1886. 
To My FRIENDs: 

Having sold my interest in ‘* Zhe Hastern Educational Bureau” to Mr. 
Walter H. Mowry, I take pleasure in cordially recommending him to the mem-, 
bers of the Bureau, and to all others, as a gentleman thoroughly reliable, and: 
who, from his connection with the leading educational magazine, Epucation, 
has facilities for conducting the business of tue Bureau to the satisfaction of f 
all concerned. M. T. Rogers. 

Teachers wishing to better their positions, and committees wishing better teachers 


should oorrespond with this Bureau. 


Wm. A. Mowry, 50 Broomfield Street, Boston. 





Colton’s Portfolio Fils & Ssrap-book. FourtH SERIES-COMMENCING JUNE ’84 
Patented Jan. 3, 1882. The Western Antiquary: 


A thoroughly practical receptacle for newspaper 


clippings and private papers, Completely indexed, Note-Book tor Devon and Cornwail 


and Somerset. 

A medium for intercommunication for Antiquaries 
and others interested in History, Literature, 
Legendary Lore of Western Countries, 
Containing Original Articles, Notes, Queries, and 

Replies. Illustrated. t 
Edited by W. H. K. Wright, F. R. Hist. Soc., 
Borough Librarian, Plymouth, Ete. 

PUBLISHED MontHiy. Annual subscription six 
shillings, postage 6d extra, payable in advance. 
Remittances, correspondence for publication, and 
all other communications to be made direct to W. 
H. K, Wricut, editor ‘‘ Western Antiquary,” 8 
= Bedford St., Plymouth, of whom prospectuses and 
Fig. 1. Close. Fiz. 2, Open, specimen numbers can be obtained. 

It does away with the trouble of pasting. Is Published by W. H. LUKE, 
composed of heayy envelopes, bound with-tapes,| 8 Bedford Street, Plymouth, Devons, England, 
between stiff cloth — is readily adjusted to ———__—__—— 
any amount of matter, made as compactas a book,| * My 4 
and fastened securely with a stmple tie, See cut, Ornithologist and Oologist. 

Figs. 1 and 2, A monthly magazine devoted to Birds, their 

‘This Portfolio is used by the editor of the Anti-|Nests and Eggs, also Etlinology and General Nat- 
quarian, and proves very satisfactory, It can bejural History. 
bought at the Antiquarian office in Clinton, Wis.,| **A favorite with the everyday collectors.’’ 


at the following prices. 7 > > 
SIZES AND PRICES. Vol, XI Begins January, 1886, 


No, 1, Envelope 9% x 4% inches ...........$1.25.] Specimen copies 15 cents. $1,50 per annum, 
No, 2, " 104% x4% “* .so.| Send for December number. 
No. 3. “ 85ex5% * .so.| FRANK B. WEBSTER, - Publisher. . 
No. 4, ee 10 x6% * .00, Naturalists’ Supply Depot, 
Sent post-paid on receipt of money. 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass, . 


(33 Please mention the Antiquarian when answering these advertisements. 














LIBRARY © 


—OFr— 


Aboriginal A miericay, Literature. 


GENERAL EDITOR AND PUBLISHER: 


D. G BRINTON, M. D., 
115 South 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. 





The aim of this series of publications is to put within the reach of scholars 
authentic materials for the study of the languages and culture of the native 
races of America. Each work is the production of the native mind, and is 
printed‘in the original tongue, with a translation and notes, and only such are 
selected as have some intrinsic historical or ethnological importance. The 
volumes of the series are sold separately, at the prices named, 


Wow READY. 


No. |. THE CHRONICLES OF THE MAYAS. 
Edited by Danie. G. Brinton, M.1), Cloth, uncut, $5.00. 


This volume contains five brief chronicles in the Maya language of Yucatan, written 
shortly after the Conquest. and carrying ‘he history of that people back many centuries. ‘To 
these is added a history of the Conquest, written in his native tongue, bv a Maya Chief, 
in 1562, The texts are preceeded by an introduction on the history of the Mayas; their lang- 
uage, calendar, numeral system, etc.; and a vocabulary is added at the close. 


No. Il, THE 1ROQUOIS BOOK OF RITES. 


Edited by Horatio HALE. Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 


This work contains, in the Mohawk and Onondaga languages, the speeches, songs and 
ritdils with which a deceased chief was lamented and his successor installed in office. It 
may be said to throw a distinct light on the authentic history of Northern America to « period 
fifty years earlier than the era of Columbus. The introd:ction treats of the ethnology and 
history of the Huron-Iroquois. A map, notes and a glossary complete the work. 


No. Ill. THE COMEDY-BALLET OF GUEGUENCE. 
Edited by DanrieL G. Brinton, M.D. Cloth, uncut, $2.50. 


A curious and unique specimen of the native comic dances, with dialogues, called das/es, 
formerly common in Central America. It is in the mixed Nahuatl-Spanish jargon of Nicar- 
agua, and shows distinctive features of native authorship. The Introduction treats of the 
ethnology of Nicaragua, and the local dialects, musical instruments, and dramatic representa- 
tions. A map and a number of illustrations are added. 


Wo. IV. A MIGRATION LEGEND of the CREEK INDIANS 
By A. S. Gatscuer. 251 Pages. Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 
This learned work offers a complete survey of the ethnology of the native tribes of the 


Gulf States. The strange mvth or legend told to Gov. Oglethorpe, in 1732, by the Creeks, is 
given in the original, with an introduction and commentary. 


No. V, THE LENAPE AND THEik LEGENDS. 
By D. G. BRINTON. Price, Cloth, $3.00. 


The extraordinary Watam Otc or Ren Sx ot the Delewares is the basis of this 
work. The complete origin:! text is given, with its 1%4 pictographs, a new translation, voca- 
a: notes. and a long introduction on the Lenape, their legends, myths, customs history 
aub language. Much of it is from unpublished and original sources. 





